























Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 





Because they're faster—do more 


work accurately, in less time 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines are the top choice of many 
leading corporations . . . like The Dow 
Chemical Company. 


But because they're also four ma 
chines in one—easily switched from 
job to job—Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines make sense for the sma 

business such as La Belle’s Gift 
Shop, Birmingham, Mich 

At La Belle’s, 


“most complete gift 


shop in Michigan a single job 
shifting Sensimatic and one book 
keeper can handle all accounting 
with ease, While at Dow, major pro 
ducer of chemicals, plastics, and 
magnesium, Sensimatics function 
differently —as high-speed, highly 
automatic workhorses concentrated 
on special procedures 

l'o be all this both the fastest and 
most versatile accounting machine 
you can buy—Sensimatics are built 
with a Burroughs exclusive: an inter 
changeable, four-job “sensing panel 


that guides each automatic move- 
ment. Any number of panels can be 
used with each Sensimatic, and as 
your needs change, yousimply change 
panels to handle new jobs or systems. 


For a demonstration (Sensimatics 
are made in six series, two to 19 totals 
call our local branch office, listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Wherever There's Business There's | Burroughs 


and “Sensmatu are trade-marks 





A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE— The 


Waveguide for telephone service and television. It 


hollow 


tube, held by 


Some day it may be no thicker than a fountain pen 


not as large as it looks her 


a Bell Telephone Laboratori 


Actuall 


xperim nti 


in diameter 


The NEW LOOK in Telephone and Television Transmission 


THE NEW WAVEGUIDE is constructed of thin ¢ p- 
per wire, tightly coiled. It is flexible, can operate 
at high frequencies, and channel radio wave 


any way that it is bent, 


many a new thing in the 


There 
tele phone business these days and 
many more interesting developments 
coming along 


One of these developments 1 
new and different medium for tran 
mitting telephone conversations and 
long dis 


television programs over 


tance announced recently by Bell 
| aborator\ It s the long 


Waveguide 
Recent ‘ De 


distance 


riments indicate that 
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Bigger CAKES 
for longer COILS 





Another 2,000 kw diese!l-generator set has been added 
to the power plont of the Roriton Copper Works to 
provide more current for its electrolytic copper refinery 


Casting wheel ot the Rariton Copper Works houses 
12 water-cooled molds made of copper, used for 
casting copper cakes up to 3,000 pounds. 


COPPER CAKES HAVE PUT ON WEIGHT 


at the Raritan Copper Works of International Smelting 
and Refining Company, a subsidiary of Anaconda. 
Heretofore, the maximum weight was 840 pounds. 

But now, with the recent completion of a new casting 
plant, parallel-sided copper cakes ranging in weight 
from 1,800 to 3,000 pounds are regularly produced 
on the casting wheel illustrated above. 


This means that The American Brass Company, 

an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary, is able to supply 
its customers with larger and heavier copper 

plates; also with longer unjointed coils of 

strip copper in very thin gages. These 

longer coils, in demand by industry, enable 

users to operate their machines more 

economically — with fewer interruptions. 


This new casting plant, the largest of its 

kind, is another example of Anaconda’s continuing 
program to meet industry's evermore exacting 
requirements for copper and copper alloy products. 


bervia 


The Americon Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


Andes Copper Mining Compony 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Canoneco Copper Compony 


Anoconda Aluminum Compony 
COPPER MINING COMPANY 40700 Soles Compony 


International Smelting and Refining Compony 
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-——SIDE LINES 


In THE early days of publishing, a 
subscriber could 
lucky if he 
periodical 


himself 
received his favorite 
1.) on time; 2.) at all 
Even today, newspaper circulation 
men like to reflect that a big city 
paper is a multimillion-dollar prop- 
osition giving work to hundreds of 


skilled 


communications 


count 


employees, involving vast 
and re- 
quiring huge expenditures, just to 
get the that will keep 
readers well informed—all so that 


a small boy on a bicycle can unas- 


systems 


news its 


sumingly toss the paper somewhere 
into the the 
front porch 

Forses, which is regularly 
patched throughout the U.S 
Latin 
reaches of the globe 


shrubbery beneath 
dis- 
Can- 
the 
France 


ada America and far 
from 
to Formosa, takes particular pains 
to see that such catch-as-catch-can 
circulation fulfillment cannot fore- 
seeably happen. Dependable cir- 
culation fulfillment (the journalese 
term for delivering the goods any- 
where and 


time) 


on 


IS aS mu¢c h 


Fulfilling FORBES 
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cover of Forses. Twice a year, 
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stories 
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scores of circula- 
tion specialists headed by Kenneth 
S. Lewis, 45 New Yorker 
circulation man, who began fulfill- 
ing Forses subscriptions five years 
ago. In fulfillment 
department, which takes up an en- 
floor at Forses Fifth Avenue 
headquarters in Manhattan 


with 


a former 


his circulation 


tire 

sub 
the 

internal 


s¢ riptions 
kind of 


revenue 


are proc essed 


thoughtful care 


collectors are currently 
giving .to tax returns 
The System 


tion arrives in the morning mail it 


When a subscrip- 


is first inspected by a coding clerk 
who notes whether it 
of a Forses lette: 
new Spaper 
mouth 


is the result 
(70%) 
(15%), a 
subscription (10°) or the 


a Forses 
ad “word-of- 
work of a subscription agent (5% ) 
She also checks to see if 
accompanies 
it is to be “serviced’ 
for billing later) 


payment 
the order or whether 
(i.e., charged 
In the subscription analysis sec- 


tion the 


application is combed 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 








Merger rumors are rife in the fierce- 
ly competitive farm equipment busi- 
ness. Last month, after its normally 
placid common stock shot up four 
points to 22% in a single day’s trading, 
Minneapolis-Moline President W. C 
MacFarlane had to deny rumors of an 
impending merger of tractor-making 
M-M with the Ford Motor Company 
Earlier in the year rumor mongers 
were peddling the story that GM was 
about to take over Oliver Corporation 


Evropeans are trooping back to Wall 
Street money markets, though still on 
a small seale, Latest borrowing from 
U.S. private and institutional invest- 
ors is Norway's $15-million offering of 
3-to-10-year dollar bonds. Conserva- 
tive investors, discouraged by 242% - 
3% yields on high-grade domestic 
bonds, earlier this year gobbled up an 
offering of $30-million in Belgian 
bonds which paid interest as high as 
4%. Both Norwegian and Belgian is- 
sues were skillfully aided by the 
World Bank 


Jolt to fair traders was delivered last 
month when Attorney General Brown- 
ell said flatly he disapproves of retail 
price-fixing because: |!) it hampers 
competition 2) penaliz.s small retail- 
ers 3) is opposed by many merchants 
themselves. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Chairman E.F. Howrey agreed 


Jet age for U.S. airlines now looks 
further away than the optimists 
thought. Latest straw in the wind 
three big transcontinental air carriers 
are shelling out $142.5-million in new 





orders for piston-engined transports 
United Airlines, champion spender 
among the trunklines ($275-million 
since 1946), has handed Douglas $42.5- 
million worth of fresh orders, and 
American will pay $30-million for 14 
Douglas DC-7s. TWA, meanwhile, has 
ordered 24 more Super Constellations 
from Lockheed for $70-million 


Synthetic yarn boom is continuing 
at the expense of natural fibers. Last 
year’s all-time record use of 1.4-bil- 
lion pounds accounted for 24.9% of 
the nation’s fiber consumption. Cotton 
use was down to 4.1-billion pounds, 
worst since the recession year of 1938 
Economists predict that man-made fi- 
bers will continue to edge out their 
natural competitors, will supply 30% 
of U.S. textile consumption by 1960 


Sen. Fulbright please note. Stock 
market fever may soon spread to the 
juvenile and afternoon bridge party 
sets, if Gunn Eucational Games has its 
way. Big game-maker has launched 
“Stock Market 


cial make-believe, which it claims in- 


an exercise in finan- 


structs players in the real thing—ex- 
cept that lessons are pleasantly loss- 


Watch for mergers in the beer busi- 
ness. Squeezed by one of the most 
mercilessly competitive situations in 
the entire economy, nearly 60% of all 
post-Repeal breweries have been 
driven to the wall, Others, in order to 
compete more effectively with big na- 
tional brewers like Anheuser-Busch 
and Schlitz, have merged or expanded 











Chemicals are a growth industry. 
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Litmus Tests of Management. 






But not all progress at the same rate 
Next issue Forses shows which chemical companies have grown the 
fastest, which have earned the highest return on stockholders’ equity 


Please Print 


Zone State 


Latest to join forces: Buffalo’s promo- 
tion-conscious, 113-year-old lroquois 
Beverage Corp. and Frankenmuth 
Brewing of Saginaw, Mich. The new 
company will have assets of $9-million 
and about 142% of total U.S. brewing 
capacity 


Lower wages which give southern 
cotton and synthetic textile mills a 23 
cents-an-hour edge over northern 
competitors have won a temporary re- 
prieve. In U.S. District Court last 
month, southern operators stymied ef- 
forts by Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell to bring the $1-an-hour min- 
imum wage to their bailiwick. The 
Government, however, is appealing 
the case 


Victim of prosperity, the pawnbroker 
is rapidly becoming a vanishing breed 
The old-time lenders blame plentiful 
employment plus postwar growth of 
small loan finance companies where 
the hard-pressed citizen can get quick 
cash without hocking his watch. One 
enterprising Manhattan pawn shop 
has found a way to buck the trend, 
however, by bidding for the mink coat 
trade in a plush, off-Fifth Avenue lo- 
cation 


Dime stores, squeezed between ris- 
ing costs and the departure of old cus- 
tomers to more expensive shops, are 
exploring a possible solution. Taking 
a leaf from the supermarket success 
story, Woolworth in some locations 
now provides the customer with a 
shopping cart, lets him paw over 
goods until he finds what he wants 
Pilferage? Not worth worrying about, 
say Woolworth’s marketing experts, 
and well worth the price in increased 


sales 
e . 7 


Construction figures don't support 
fears that the building boom may be 
running down. 1955's first quarter 
shapes up as the biggest ever for con- 
struction, up 13° over last year to a 
whopping $8.4-billion. But govern- 
ment economists and bankers remain 
somewhat uneasy. Reason: new hous- 
ing starts, at the current rate of 1.4- 
million per year, are way ahead of the 
600,000 annual clip at which new fam- 
ilies are being formed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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C saw few de Of hUNGOM... 
of Caling, a hundsed Lhowant. 


(Ben I Prank lin 
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Benjamin Franklin’s observation that he saw more 
people die from eating than from starvation is certainly 
pertinent today. For, if you weigh more than you 
should, the chances are better than 9 out of 10 that 
your extra pounds have accumulated because of over- 
eating. 

When you store up weight, you are also likely to 
store up future troubles. These could include diabetes, 
gall bladder and kidney disorders, heart disease or high 
blood pressure . . . to mention a few. 

In fact, studies show that the death rate from all 
causes is 22 percent higher for people who are from 
5 to 14 percent overweight than for people of normal 
weight. Among people who are 25 percent overweight, 
mortality is about 75 percent higher. 


If you are overweight, why delay the obvious advan- 
tages of reducing? Before you start to reduce, however, 
there are some pitfalls you will want to know about 
and avoid. 

First are the drastic dietary fads which usually limit 
you to a few foods, and second is the indiscriminate 
use of so-called “reducing pills."” Only when overweight 
is accompanied by a serious disease may quick reducing 
be desirable. 


may 1, 1955 


The safe and sane dict is the one that reduces you 
slowly . . . two to three pounds per week and that 
permanently keeps you at your best weight. In fact, 
throughout adult life it is a good rule to keep your 
weight at slightly below the level that is normal for 
your age and body build, or bone structure 


It is always wise to let your doctor decide what you 
should weigh and, equally important, let him plan your 
reducing diet. He will see to it that your meals are 
properly balanced, especially in protein, vitamin and 
mineral content. 


Do not expect too much too soon when you start 
dieting. It took a long time to acquire those surplus 
pounds . . . and it will take time to lose them. If you 
want to keep check on your progress, weigh yourself 
weekly, rather than day to day. If you stick to your 
diet, your weekly weighings will eventually show how 
much you are losing in weight. 

Once your weight is down, try to avoid any return to 
your old ways of overeating .. . and gaining. For per 
manent weight control usually brings a rich reward 
better health and added years in which to enjoy it 
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Metropolitan Life | ee Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, 
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Richfield Reports on 1954... 


SESS SESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH ERE EEE EEE 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31 


Assets 1954 1953 Liabilities 1954 1953 

Cash and Government securities. .$ 36,037,209 $ 23,967,231 Current liabilities $ 24,904,413 $ 26,827,515 
31,482,947 28,251,390 Ter 84,000,000 71,000,000 
33,896,173 36,641,634 Reserve for contingencies........ 202,647 202,647 
4,245,053 3,145,547 Stockholders equity: 

. 179,523,089 165,645,132 Capital stock vee 
4,719,906 4,055,844 Earnings employed in the 

$289,904,377 $261,706,778 business yore 106,300,687 _8 86 

: : $289,904,377 $261,706,778 


Accounts receivable (net) Long term debt 
Inventories 

Investments and advances 
Capital assets (net) 


Deferred charges 


74,496,630 74,496,630 


89,179,986 





Orrratine Statistics — BarRets 1954 1953 

26,499,000 
20,603,000 
40,751,000 
37,752,000 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEARS 1954 AND 1953 


Production of crude oil—gross.... 26,746,000 
20,809,000 
Crude oil processed at refinery... 41,137,000 
Sales of refined products......... 40,122,000 


Production of crude oil—net.. 


1954 1953 
$223,310,969 $202,039,003 
_184,282,580 156,332,524 
$ 39,028,389 $ 45,706,469 


Gross operating income 


SOSH SESEHEEEEEEHEHEEEEESEEEETEFTET EHH ER EES Costs and expenses 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY 
OF OUR 1954 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE 
SECRETARY, RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 
555 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, 

LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 


Interest expense and 
nonoperating income—net (1,457,688) (380,983) 
$ 37,570,701 $ 45,325,486 
Provision for Federal 
12,000,000 16,450,000 
.s« +. $25,570,701 $°28,875,486 


Net income per share.. $639 — $7.22 


taxes on income 


Net income 











RICHFIELD ot CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 55 


5 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 6) 


Battle of auto giants is not a unique 
phenomenon in U.S. Last month, 
France’s Citroen, best known for its 
medium-sized, front-wheel-drive se- 
dans, teamed up with Panhard, oldest 
of the Gallic automakers. Purpose of 
the semi-merger: to give more effec- 
tive battle to the new Ford of France- 
Simca combine and the government- 
owned Renault works. 


Bulls on paper stocks see plenty to 
cheer about in the growing impor- 
tance of “tall oil.” This by-product of 
paper-making is now recognized as 
the most economical source of organic, 
fatty acid and is finding its way into 
paints, varnishes, detergents, resins 
Big Union Bag & Paper Co. is so ex- 
cited about the prospects that it has 
started a plant to turn out a complete 
line of this important chemical build- 
ing block. Other big paper and chemi- 
cal producers also plan expansion in 
the field. 


Liquidation-minded _proxy-snatchers 
the bane of modern business? Not 
necessarily, comes the word from, of 
all places, Britain’s staid Lancashire 
The assertion was all the more star- 
tling coming as it did from no less 
an authority than W.A. Grierson, 
chairman of the big cotton-spinning 
firm, Hayeshaw, Ltd. Stockholders of 
textile firms that have not been able 
to keep up with modern methods, says 
he, should “insist on liquidation.” Not 
unexpectedly, the remarks stirred a 
storm in_ tradition-bound Britain 
Quipped the Econ- 


omist 


London 
“Shareholders arise! 
on liquidation while the till 
well-filled.” 


famed 
insist 
is still 


Warning to mothers: the toy and food 
industries are ganging up for a joint 
assault on the moppet set, the most 
receptive and impressionable audience 
for food sales. The food giants—Gen- 
eral Foods, General Mills, Quaker 
Oats, Campbell Soup, to name just a 
few—are currently promoting their 
wares in the playroom in close co- 
operation with toymakers. With girls 
the problem was easy: pint-sized 
cooking sets, recipes, junior cook 
books. The far trickier question of in- 
teresting the little boys was solved 
with typical Madison Avenue ingenu- 
ity: toy “chuck wagons” to lure little 
boys into the kitchen. 


(ConTINUED ON Pace 63) 
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“l’m tempted... 
to get a postage meter!” 


That's what Mr. Beeply said as he 
looked at himself in the washstand mirror. 


Mr. Beeply was plastered—but with 


stamps. It happened like this: 


It was the last day of the month. Miss 
Thuerly, the demon secretary and invoicer, 
was home enjoying her annual winter bout 
with the flu. So he took on the job himself 

The night was very cold and with every 
heating gadget in the office turned on full 
blast, he was soon liberally bedewed with 
perspiration, brow and hand 

When he got around to stamping his 
envelopes, the dew and the glue got together 
in a mass retaliation act. Mr. B. ended up, 
literally festooned with stamps 

After getting rid of his excess postage, 
he had an inspiration: “Why don’t we quit 
fussing around with adhesive stamps,” 
he said to himself, “and get one of 


those little postage meters?” 


Nosopy needs to put up with 
lick-and-stick mailing—now that 
there’s a postage meter for even 


the smallest office. 


 PITNEY-BOWES 


With the littke DM, desk model postage 
meter, you dial the amount of postage wanted 
for any kind of mail, press the lever and 
the Stamp is printed right on the envelope 

with a dated postmark that helps get 
your mail through the postoffice faster; and 
with your own small ad, too, if youwant one 

Ihe DM provides postage for parcel 
post on special tape Has a moistener for 
sealing en clope ; 

The meter is set by the postoffice for 
as much postage as you need to buy at a 
time. You always have the right stamp 
value on hand. Your postage in the meter 
is always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for, on 
visible register 

Anybody can use the DM 


mailing 1S tar taster 


Metered 
ind easier, saves lime, 


effort ind postage 


=~ \ There is a postage meter model, hand 


or electric, for every business, large or 
small. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration, Or mail 


coupon for tree illustrated booklet 
> 


PREE: Handy chart of 
Postal Rates with parcel 


post map and sone finder 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 


©) Postage °" 
~ Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in the U. 8S. and Canada 


Name 


Address 


Please send free 
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For 1954, Ohio Edison Company and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power 


Company, consolidated, reported: 


e $109,513,428 of operating revenue 
§,742,416,277 kilowatt-hours of electricity sold 
578,218 electric customers served 
$54,497,641 for property additions and improvements 
212,000 kilowatts of new generating capacity 


3,003 kilowatt-hours of electricity, average annual 


use per residential customer 


Various factors are at work that should be conducive to a healthy and durable 
economic growth in the areas served by the two Companies, With 120 miles 
of water frontage, Ohio Edison's service area is expected to benefit substan- 
tially from construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Careful and intelligent 
planning by community and business groups, to best develop facilities along 
Lake Erie’s shoreline to take advantage of the potentialities that the seaway 


project will make possible, is under way. 


Another important addition to transportation facilities is the Ohio Turn- 
pike, scheduled to be open throughout its entire length in the fall of 1955. 


This new east-west highway traverses 131 miles of Ohio Edison's service area. 


The above information is from the Company's annual report to its stockholders. For 


a copy of the report write L. 1. Wells, Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices « Akron 8, Ohio 


@ wes, 0. B. Ge, 
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READERS SAY 


Intruder in the Dust 


From your advice in the Montgomery 
Ward controversy (Forses, March 15), I 
am not at all sure that the kind of think- 
ing that goes into your opinions is of the 
highest caliber Though business his- 
tory, unfortunately, records many in- 
stances of intruding outsiders’ activities, 
it is rather unpleasant to find a sup- 
posedly dependable magazine upholding 
this sort of thing Mas. Nina WILLIAMS, 

New York, N.Y 

I am a stockholder of Montgomery 
Ward and I don't think a magazine of 
your nationwide circulation should take 
sides. So I will not renew my subscrip- 
tion ALexanver W. BiyTH, 

Scarsdale, N.Y 


I do not like to see our great magazine 
in the middle of a scrap between a prov- 
en executive and a gambler with other 
people's money 

Cuartes A. Cormack, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


As a longtime reader of Forses, I feel 
sure you miss the guiding hand of the 
late Mr. [B.C.] Forbes. I am sure he 
would not have taken sides in the Wolf- 
son-Montgomery Ward squabble 

JOHN SCHWARTZ, 
Kilgore, Texas 


Reader Schwartz is correct in his first 
Forses’ 
hesitated to take 


assumption, wrong in his second 


founder never sides 


where he wu as convinced readers inter- 


ests would be served Ep 


You are to be commended on your 
editorial position of candid expression 

ARTHUR DE PONCEAL 

Denton, Md 


It is impossible to go along with your 
reasoning Kindly do not renew 


New York, N.Y 


It seems sad to me to find a business 
because 
it has been done before. I think it sets a 
poor example for my children—children 
being confronted with ethical decisions 
and then seeing this. Electing Wolfson is 
not the answer to Wards’ 
Can't do better than that ? 

C. T. Boorn, 


Old Greenwich, Conn 


publication justifying a raid 


problems 


Congratulations on 
stand 


your 
There is no point in holding 
stock in a company whose management 
no longer represents its stockholders 
Henry S. ScHNerper, 
Springfield, Mo 


courageous 


Your defense of 
Wolfson was too offensive for my taste 

Wittiam A. WHITAKER 
New York, N.Y 


Please discontinue 


Forses has dropped considerably in my 
esteem Lutvu C. Lone, 
Canton, O 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Annual Report 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


r 


FOR THE YEAR AS A WHOLE 1954 1953 


Sales and Other Income $140,751,724 $170,541,543 


Costs and Expenses before Federal Taxes on 


Statistics 


Income 


Earnings before Federal Taxes on Income 
Federal Taxes on Income 


Per Share 


Net Earnings 


Per Share 


Dividends 


Per Share 


132,077,929 
8,673,795 
4.539.780 
157 
4,134,015 
1.43 
2,136,941 


KO 


156,495,782 
14,045,761 
10,032,220 

4.34 
4,013,541 
1.74 
1,848,166 
BO 


in Brief * 


AT THE YEAR END 


Unfilled Orders $246,000,000 $321,000,000 
Net Working Capital 19,658,994 15,923,992 

Per Share 6.81 6.89 
Stockholders Investment 31,530,601 23,315,564 

Per Share (Book Value) 10.92 10.09 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current 

Liabilities L6to 1 Ll4to! 
Number of Common Shares Outstanding 2,887,758 2,310,207 
Number of Stockholders of Record ; 10,351 





Number of Employees 6 13,005 





FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


whee the fatine io measured in rea ae 
L/ 


Copies of our annual report are available on request 
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All prices subject to change 


As far as common stocks go—that’s always been true. 


But recently we've noticed that a good many 


in one direction-—up. 


And that isn’t true. 


people, who are 
buying stocks for the first time, seem to think prices only change 


Stocks never were and never will be just a one way road to riches. 


There's always some risk in any form of investment—and that 


includes common stocks, too, The risk that there may come a time 


when you're forced to sell at a loss. 


So if you're just buying stocks today, in the hope of a quick 


profit tomorrow, remember that the problem of sound selection 


always increases with a general rise in prices 


that a seasoned 


appraisal of all the available facts becomes more and more 


important. 


And when it comes to that, you may find our Research Depart- 


ment of service. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 106 Cities 














This advertisement 44 neither an offer til nor a 


The off ering 11 made only by 


NEW ISSUT 


$65,000,000 


(maximum 


yf these seuritie 


April 12, 1955 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 


Company 


Forty Year 42% Income Debentures 


Dated March 1, 1955 


THE 


Due March 1, 1995 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


The First Beston Corporation Blyth & Co. Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréves & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone A Webster Securities Corporation 








ment 1) OM 


10 that State 


Union Securities Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
chen Recher 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


White, Weld & Co. 














READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Let me congratulate Forses for taking 
the stand it has.... 

—ETHAN K. STEVENS, 

Clayton, N.M. 


Shame on you... 
—Cnaries E. Scumipt, 
New Orleans, La 


As a fairly recent subscriber, I have 
been impressed by the way Forses has 
presented issues. I liked very much your 
presentation of the Montgomery Ward 
story and appreciated the position you 
took. I buy your magazine to have your 
opinions It is rare in my _ experi- 
ence to find conclusions drawn from 
these statistics. In most cases, it is the 
conclusions and not the statistics which 
are important. The point, to me, is not 
whether I would agree with you . . . but 
rather that you have taken a position 
with which I can agree or disagree 

B. J. DaLton, 
Scotia, N. Y 


The Cornea Ila Green 


It may be somewhat unusual for a 
farmer to subscribe to your magazine, 
and frankly some of the contents are a 


Misplaced Grain 


bit technical for me When I opened 
the April 1 issue and found a picture 
entitled “Concern In The Cornfields,” I 
felt very much at home. After one quick 
glance, I decided that if that was a pic- 
ture of corn, I was a financial editor. 
—K. C. Layer, 
Roseburg, Ore 


Reader Layer is still a farmer. Forses’ 
editor, a city feller who did not know 
Worry In The Wheat Fields” from 
“Concern In The Cornfields,” has be- 
latedly subscribed to Better Farming 
Ep 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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“A diversified 

electronic and electric WEST ORANGE, 
manufacturing company” NEW JERSEY 
CHARLES EDISON, Chairmen of the 


Board of Directors 


HENRY G. RITER, 3RD, President 


Reports  francial Atatistics. on 


which saw particular progress 

















made in product improvement 


and research 


copy of annual report on request, 





1954 1953 
Sales, less returns and allowances $33,047,830 $41,548,489 
Earnings before income taxes 1,258,566 2,862,041 
Provision for income taxes 500,708 1,382,546 
Prior period adjustments 150,000 
Net earnings for the year 907,858 1,479,495 
Percent of sales 2.75% 3.56% 
Per share of common stock (after 
providing for preferred divi- 
dends) 1.77 3.15 
Average number of common 
shares outstanding 460,624 440,286 
Dividends paid: 
On preferred shares 93,230 93,230 


On common shares (plus stock 553,696 488,381 
dividend in 1953) 
Per share of common stock 1.20 1.10 
Percent of net earnings paid in 
dividends 71.2% 39.3% 
Earnings retained for the year 260,932 897 884 
Working capital at end of year 14,308,086 14,156,840 
Shareowners’ investment at end of 
year 20,344,245 19,789,689 
Per share of common stock 40.90 41.52 
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Televoice for 
most efficient 
dictation 


new, more powerful 
Epison storage batteries 


versatile ‘VP.’ 
Evison Vowcewriter 


> 


CZ 


Omniguard—overheat 
protection for industry 




















Standard Signal 
Cenerator—broadcasts 
‘in miniature” for 
labasatory tests 


the Carbonaire 
widens the market 
jor primary 
batteries 


new carton packaging 
of Baralyme 


popular new styles 
and finishes for Little 
Folks furniture 





Dynamics in 1954 


Merged Consolidated Vultee Aircraft into the Corporation 
as a Division. Launched “USS Nautilus,” world’s first 
atomic submarine. Constructed an atomic reactor for the 

U. S. Air Force. Flew the Navy's XFY-1 “Pogo-Stick” 
vertically and horizontally. Started production of Air Force 
F-102A supersonic all-weather jet interceptor. 

Received Canadian Government contract for new 4-engine 


Maritime Reconnaissance aircraft. 





RESULTS IN BRIEF 1954 1953°)) 


Net Sales $ 648,641,241 B $ 577,347,511 
Profit Before Toxes 43,895,472 28,018,866 
Net Earnings 20,795,472 13,193,866 (2) 
Earnings Per Common Sharel3) $4.72 $3.27 
Cash Dividends 7 AB ,A53 6,738,945 
Working Copita! 67,317,700 62,459,971 
Net Worth 88,729,634 74,471,555 
Backlog 1,007 ,800 ,000 902,500,000 
(2) ON A PRO FORMA BASIS, INCLUDING CONSOUWIOATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION. (2) EXCLWOING ExTRAOROINARY INCOME. (3) AOVUSTED TO 
Give EFFECT TO 2-FOR.1 STOCK SPLIT.UP ON MARCH 10, 1966 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Orivisions 
4 C 4 3 = 8 ° uv - j 
@o\o © 6 @ G: 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM 8S. FORBES 


IS MR, YOUNG RENEGING? 


It has come as a distinct shock to this publication 
to learn that Mr. Robert R. Young is now asking the 
New York Central Railroad to pay for the expenses 
incurred during his successful proxy fight for control of 
the road; and that, contrary to previous statements, he is 
now opposed to cumulative voting by Central share- 

holders. During his battle for control 
a year ago, Mr. Young repeatedly de- 
clared that the stockholders should 
not be called upon to pay candidates’ 
expenses in board contests; he furthe: 
vigorously cumulative 
voting was “a stockholder right 
In a proxy 


argued that 


statement to Central 
shareholders a few days ago, Mr 
Young declared: “Your board has 
been persuaded, and we believe rightly, that it would be 
a discouraging precedent to owners of other non-owner- 
directed companies for us to defray our own expenses 
when the benefits redound to all Central shareowners 
pro rata.” With this statement comes a $1,308,733.71 tab 
for full reimbursement of Young's Alleghany Corp 
Personally, I am inclined to agree that when a majority 


Robert KR. Voung 


of shareholders have voted a new management slate in 
a proxy contest they should bear the cost of the fight 
which they decided Forses feels Mr. Young's 
change of judgment on this issue would carry consider- 


Howeve! 


ably more weight if he had made the observation without 
submitting a bill along with it. After all, it represents an 
expensive renege on a promise that presumably had 
some influence on the outcome of the proxy fight 

And the same argument applies to the issue of cumula- 
tive voting. Mz: ‘basically he still 
believes in the principle of cumulative voting but suggests 


Young says that 
that adoption of the resolution that he advocated “might 
invite some of the previous directorate and management, 
or their numerous and powerful allies, to seek reinstate- 
ment with no other purpose than to keep us from 
achieving our goals, thus justifying their own unhappy 
predictions of doom.” Certainly that possibility should 
have been as thoroughly apparent during the proxy fight 
as it now is, and for Mr. Young to change his tune as it 
pertains to the New York Central suggests a very definite 
breach of faith. If Mr. Young had simply reversed his 
conclusion on the benefits of cumulative voting in 
principle it would have been one thing, but to reverse 
his decision only concerning his own board is shocking 

We supported Mr. Young in his battle 


saluted the financial results under his management. In 
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We have since 


the month of March the New York Central had the 
highest earnings per share—$1.01—for any March in the 
company’s history and almost double that of the previous 
March. If the present board of directors of the New 
York Central has forgotten or feels they can ignore some 
of the promises that led to their victory, it is to be hoped 
that a majority of the shareholders will not regard these 
promises quite so lightly when returning their proxies 


Mr. Young speaks of 


bad precedents.” Central share- 


holders should not allow him to establish any 


a 
, 


ANNUAL MEETINGS GROW LARGER 


stockholder 


attendance at annual corporation meetings is running 


According to the count so far this year 
much ahead of last year. A sampling among a number 
of corporations indicates that on the average more people 
every year for the past five years have shown up to hear 
at firsthand how the companies are doing. Two develop 
ments have helped to 
spark this increased 
interest For one 
thing, there are a mil 
lion and a half more 
stockholders today 
than there were a few 
years ago (See 
p. 16), and on the 
other hand the widely 
publicized dramatic 


tussles 


General Motors Stockholders 


for control have 
Ardent 
wooing by contestant na mace nim alize that his 


heightened the interest of the erage investor 
ownership is important vs can count 
The more able ompant¢ tul conscoiou ol public 
relations, have long realized an ipitalized on the poten 
conducted 
annual meeting For yn e General Motor for 


tial yalue to a company of ntelligently 


instance, has invited it ockholders attending the an 
nual meeting to tour their plant Many provide lunch, 
some transportation. Sensible anagements now utilize 


the occasion, because of it derable interest, as an 


ideal platform to ann elopments and future 


plans. The responsibl ind periodicals re 

port on the earnings pi ur vill usually give 
coverage to the president ) rvations and projections 
regarded a stockholder 
rightly 


The Napoleonic tycoon 


query as impertinence | ipidly becoming a 


relic. Full information on the concern’s affairs rather 


LS 





than the minimum legally required is becoming the order: 
of the day 


who meet in remote places and hope against hope that 


There are still too many major concerns 
no stockholder will show up. Amusingly and amazingly 
enough, many of these companies have the most impres- 
sive stories to tell 

Fully sharing the year’s developments with share- 
holders can pay many dividends in addition to the regular 
cash ones Stock - 


holder enthusiasm can result in additional purchase of 


Obviously, good will is generated 


shares by present holders; their word-of-mouth enthusi 
asm to friends and neighbors can swell the ranks and 
shareholders, as has been pointed out, are also customers 

The annual meeting should be recognized as an ideal 
opportunity for management to get across many things 
More should make use of them 


a 
Pa 


VUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS, EMPLOYEES 


In law-making, perhaps too often more attention is 
paid to numbers than to equity or principle. The more 
numbers a pressure group represents, the greater its in- 
fluence sometimes, even though its objective may be 
unfair. Apropos of this, Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane recently compiled some interest- 


unsound of 


ing statistics on the number of stockholders and the 
number of employees in some well-known American 
companies. (See the list at right.) 

Sound estimates indicate that there are now approxi- 
mately eight million stockholders in this country, an 
increase of almost 20 per cent in the past few years. One 
very interesting point—in a number of instances in the 
list above several thousand people are represented in 
both lists. For example, of AT&T's 700,000 employees 
200,000 own stock in the company and represent 15 per 
cent of the total number of stockholders! Forty 
of General Electric's 200,000 employees are shareholders 
in the company for which they work. The eve: 


thousand 


-spreading 
ownership of American businesses is the soundest possible 
harbinger of a secure future. Expensive research, costly 
the tackling of 
all require huge sums of money, and this 
cannot possibly be supplied by the relative handful of 
very wealthy people 


investment in more modern equipment 
new markets 


It can only come from the millions 
receiving more moderate wages and income 

And the steady addition of millions of people to the 
ranks of stockholders is the soundest guarantee against 
crackpot legislation aimed by pinkos at the destruction 


of our free enterprise economy 


x 
CAPITAL PERFORMANCE 


Three years ago, interviewing assorted business and 
governmental leaders in various European capitals, I 
traveled several times on a British plane called the Vis- 
count, and was most impressed with the great comfort, 
speed, quiet and passenger capacity of this turbo-prop 
airliner. A year ago when the experience was repeated, 
I sought some information about these British planes and 
wondered what American counterpart existed 
Therefore, when it was announced ten months ago that 
Capital Airlines had placed an order for sixty Viscounts, 
it struck a most responsive chord. Nothing pleases a 
layman more than to have his untutored impressions 
backed up by the experts! 


Unquestionably, America's 


vv CORPORATE FAMILIES \vssnssrsrnnnnnnnnn 
MORE STOCKHOLDERS 


Stockholders 


41,000 
69,500 
1,325,000 
4,900 
21,000 
49,000 
21,000 
94,000 
168,000 
161,000 
54,000 21,000 
146,000 92,000 
6,700 900 
300,000 200,000 
90,000 25,000 
41,000 10,000 
207 000 18,500 
10,500 1,800 
Pennsylvania RR 165,000 126,000 
Phelps Dodge 40,000 14,000 
RCA 174,000 71,000 
Union Electric (Mo) 53,000 6,700 


Employees 
16,800 
21,000 

700,000 
2,100 
14,500 
12,500 
11,500 
11,000 
16,000 
27,000 


American Airlines 
American Radiator 
Americon Tel & Tel 
Byron Jacksor 
Campbell Soup 
Celanese Corp 
Coca-Cola 

Columbie Gas 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Dow Chemical 

E | duPont de Nemours 
Eversharp Inc 

General Electric 
Kennecott Copper 
Liggett & Myers 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Panhandle Eastern 


ABOUT EVEN 

34,000 37,000 
Checker Cab Mfg 900 700 
Conde Nast 2,300 2,200 
Eastern Air Lines 12,000 10,000 
Genera! Mills 14,000 14,100 
General Motors 500,000 551,000 
RKO Theotres 9,000 9,000 
Trans World Airlines 14.700 14,800 
Underwood Corp 10,300 10,000 
F W Woolworth 89,000 96,000 
US Steel 267,000 302,000 


American Can 


MORE EMPLOYEES 


44,000 
100,000 
14,500 
90,000 
15,000 
Hilton Hotels 4,500 
IBM 21,000 
Johns Manville ] 4,000 
Glenn L Martin 7,500 
Motorola Inc 4,600 
New York Central RR 39,000 
JC Penney 40,000 
Sears Roebuck 97,000 
Shell Oil 18,700 


Armour & Co 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boeing Airplane 
Chrysler Corp 
Firestone Tire 


66,000 
160,000 
63,000 
168,000 
90,000 
15,000 
45,000 
20,000 
20,500 
9,000 
76,000 
56,000 
173,000 
45,000 


seenenn i ensennnenan Henn nnneneanensnnnes treenauenes VODUDEUNOUU TEODOR EOONE ORDO REUN OOOO ORAOEOEN UNE EEE 


big planes are unmatched anywhere in the world; but, 


presumably because of the wide distances within the 


United States, our aircraft industry has lagged in the 


development of an economical shorter haul passenger 


plane—or, at least, we have been 
the British, who serve 


the continent of Europe where many 


excelled by 


capitals of many countries are in rela- 

= | tively close proximity. 
ci This action of Capital President 
| “Slim” Carmichael not only should 
give his company a competitive ad- 
vantage in this profitable traffic, but 
obviously will spur our own aircraft 


designers and builders to try to match and better the 
British production 


Capital's Carmichael 


As so often becomes clear on re- 
flection, competition—including international competition 
can ultimately help, not hurt, our industries, our 


workers, the standard of living of us all. 
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GRACE’S Centennial Year 
marked by significant 
expansion in the U. S. 

Chemical industry 


As W. R. Grace & Co. entered its second 

century in 1954, the diversity of its world-wide 
business enterprises was reinforced by the 
attainment of a well-established position in the 
rapidly growing field of chemical manufacturing 
and processing. This substantial expansion 

of Grace’s chemical operations is part of a program 
that foresees this industry making tremendous 
strides in the service of mankind for generations 
to come. It emphasizes the forward drive that has 
marked Grace’s progress in the United States and 


in Latin America ... in agricultural and manufacturing 


enterprises ...in world trade, transportation and finance. 


. If you would like to knou 
more about WR. Grace & Co. 
enter prises throughout the world, 
urile for a copy of the 1954 
innual Report to 7 Hanover 
Square, New York 5, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY - 


Symbol of Service 
throughout the World 


CHEMICALS + TRADE - 


-——Highlights of the Year’s Operations — 


Years Ended Dec, 31 1954 1953 


Sales and Operating Revenues 415,401,905 $3430,979,065 


Net Income s i4 


, > ny 
94.526 5 | Ho Ob 


Per share o 
j : ,° 
seerage number of share " Fe } 


Paid 
Paid 


Preferred Dividends 960,000 960.000 


» 04,151 
Per share—at rate of . , > | 
Net Working ¢ apital 


Ratio of Current As 
to Current Liabilities 0 2.f 


Common Dividends 


$113,489,590 
sets 
itol 
Fixed Assets, Less Depreciation $111.034,389 
Stockholders’ Equity $179,960,386 $159.133.638 
Number of 

Common Shares Outstandin 1,119,493 3,667,580 


Number of Common Stockholders 13,697 9 876 








AGRICULTURE - 


R. GRACE 2 CO. 


TRANSPORTATION 


FINANCE - 


Executive Offices: 7 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 5 
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DIVERSIFICATION Benefits... 


From the 1954 Annual Report: “If the 
year 1954 may be characterized, it 
would be described as one of extremes 
for us: favorable developments be 
yond expectations at some properties; 
and adversities beyond reasonable con- 
templation at others. But the results 
of the past year once again show in the 
most concrete form the very real safe- 
guards and growth benefits which our 
unique diversification affords...” 


The chart contrasts earnings per share 
with the performance of each of Citi- 
zens’ individual property activities on 
the basis of operating income before 
income taxes, year to year, evaluated 
in pluses and minuses. The results con- 
stitute “the proof of the pudding’’! In 
no one year were all property perform- 
ances on the plus side. But in each and 
every year—consistently—there has 
been an increase in per share earnings 
by reason of the benefits which Citi- 
zens’ multiple diversification provides. 
It is to be noted in passing that 
per share earnings in 1954 
of those in 1945. 


Citizens’ 
were 558% 


Citizens’ extraordinary growth in per 
share earnings is the result of a unique 
application of the principle of diversi- 
fication. Citizens is the only operating 
utility which obtains a meaningful 
portion of its revenues from all five 
utility fields: electric, natural and man- 
ufactured gas, telephone and water. 
AND... Citizens is the only multi- 
service operating utility that draws its 
strength from— while spreading its 
risks among — more than 200 communi- 
ties in seven states from Maine to 
California and Washington to Arizona. 
Thus, it is the only operating utility 
that is fully diversified. 


There is ever-increasing investor 
awareness that Citizens incorporates 
in one company not only diversification 
benefits — otherwise obtainable only 
through a multiple-issue portfolio 
but also growth in terms meaningful 
to shareholders. 
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growth and progress are 
ywth w progress in the utility 
along with growth in rev 
enue, plant account or even enterprise total 
net imoome, there is also at least a con- 
comitant and commensurate increase in 
earnings and dividends per share 


Too frequently 
confused. Cire 


induaetry niy of 


A utility management must, of course, con- 
sider the interests of its customers, ite 
employees and ite suppliers. Our record of 
(literally) enormous plant investment, in- 
crease in number of customers served, facili- 
ties added and equitable compensation is 
eloquent demonstration of our full aware- 
ness of our responsibilities. But the inter- 
este of these groups must be integrated 
with the interests of the owners of the 
enterprise to justify the use of the owners’ 
capital in expansion 





MANAGEMENT PREMISES 





Moreover, the presumed conflict among the 
interests of these groups is more superficial 
than real, in our judgment. No utility enter 
-_ ean long continue to provide more and 
yetter service to consumers or increased 
opportunity (and, therefore, increased com- 
pensation) to ite employees, unless it can 
with regularity obtain capital at reasonable 
cost. In turn, a utility enterprise can con- 
tinue to attract capital on favorable terms 
only if, by ite record of the employment 
of such capital —its earnings record—it dem- 
onstrates that it has achieved, and will 
likely continue to achieve, for ite share- 
holders. Thus, fundamentally, the interests 
of the consumer and employee groups are 
synchronous with those of the investor.’ 


.. from the Annual Report 








Ineestors and their advisers interested in learning more about Citizens Utili- 
tres including the consequences of us unusual stock dividend policy — 
are invited © write for a copy of the 38-page Annual Report booklet. 
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“liberal” circles before the 


war, it was fashionable to say that the 


In some 


U.S. economy had reached “maturity,” 
that it had just about stopped grow- 
ing. Free enterprise, by this view, had 
no more wonders to perform. Some 
of these comfortable pessimists might 
have done well around 1937 to take a 
look at a man named Lawrence Ot- 
tinger, his sales chief, S. W. (for Sol 
Walter) Antoville, and their tiny (as- 
2.9-million) United States Ply- 
* which made its debut on 
the Big Board that summer 

Ottinger and Antoville, both sales- 
men to the core, were naturally ex- 
But it is doubtful 
whether Ottinger, who died last year, 
or “Tony” Antoville, now president of 
U.S. Plywood, realized just how far 
plywood would carry them. Certainly 
Larry Ottinger’s older brothert had 
not been impressed. “Larry said 
the elder Ottinger in 1921, “has gone 
kind of a 


sets 
wood Corp., 


pansive men 


into some crazy lumber 
business 

Many the tradition- 
bound lumber business did not think 
much of plywood either. Such great 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 


passed up early opportunities to 


veterans of 


operators as 


Co 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
41%; low, 35. Dividend (1954) : $1.40. Indicated 
1955 payout: $1.80 

+The late Albert Ottinger, one-time at- 
torney-general of New York State and 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
governor against Franklin Delano Roose- 


velt in 1928 
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A CRAZY KIND OF LUMBER 


meng 






GIANT PLYWOOD PEELER LOC 





Simply by exploiting a new twist on one of the oldest 
building materials known to man, U.S. Plywood has built 
sales from $4-million to nearly $150-million in just 18 years. 


get into the new field. In the great 
lumber camps of the Pacific North- 
the glue-and-veneer pioneers 
looked upon as 
threatening to spoil the market for 
low-grade timber 


west, 


were interlopers, 


Gravy Train. As is so often the case, 
the scoffers had in the end to eat their 


ply wood 


words. Fir production rose 
153-million square feet in 1925 
to 305-million in 1930 and 1,200-mil- 
of Pearl Harbor. By 


early this year, U.S. Plywood had 


from 


lion on the eve 





“TONY” 


ANTOVILLE: 
the idea was an old one 


piled up assets of $116-million, the 
great bulk of it from plowed-back 
profits. From 87 warehouses and 
some 30 plants last month, the leading 
U.S. plywood operator was dispen: 
ing its wares at an annual rate of 
more than $175-million annually. The 
investo1 who bought into the little 
corporation for $4.25 a share back in 
1937 have been well rewarded: at the 
current $1.60 dividend rate, they are 
earning 40 on their original invest 
ment, have seen their capital increase 
nearly 900 

This breathl growth, moreove! 
shows few signs of abating. As USP 


Treasurer John P. Schlick prepared 


to close his books on the latest fiscal 
year ended April 30, Wall Streeters 
made some mouth-watering guesses 
at the 1954-55 score Best estimate 
earnings of $3.60-70 per share, well 
up from the pre ou yea! $2.63 and 
an all-time sal ecord of some $146 
million 

Significantly enough, the men who 


had accomplished these fiscal wonders 


were neither inventor not Wall 
Street phungers, nor even lumbermen 
in the trictest sense of the word 
They were extremely hrewd sales 


men who had seen an unlimited fu 
ture in a eemingly insignificant 
development. In fact, the produet 
they rode to tortune was not even 
new. In ancient Egypt, craftsmen had 


and a mill 
the 


laminate d royal mummies 


at Portland, Oregon turned out 
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first U.S.-made plywood back in 1905, * 

Salesmanship. The thin (usually 
one-quarter to three-quarters of an 
inch) sheets made from three or more 
giued-together layers of wood veneer 
had, it is true, enjoyed a brief flourish 
during World War I as a strong, light- 
weight material for bodies 
But after the Armistice, plywood was 
almost forgotten. To Larry Ottinger, 
however, plywood’s real future lay 
ahead of it, not in the Right 
after the war, he set up business in a 
25 x 100 foot store at the edge of Man- 
hattan's garment district where he be- 
gan selling plywood purchased from 
mills all over the United States. Two 
“Tony” Antoville, then 20, 
took a summer job toting crates for 
Ottinger, to help pay his way through 
Columbia Law School, “Ottinger,” 
Antoville “was so visionary 
about the future of the plywood busi- 
that he completely hypnotized 
me. I forgot all about law school and 
concentrated on working my way out 
of the storeroom to get away from the 
rats.” Closing his law books forever, 
Tony Antoville quickly rose to sales 
manager and ultimately (in 1953) to 
the presidency 

As for Ottinger’s almost visionary 
faith in plywood, it was soon vindi- 
cated by some very hard facts: ply- 
wood, because of its cross-grain con- 
struction, proved far stronger than an 
equivalent weight of wood, and would 
not split. What is more, the big, easy- 
to-handle plywood panels were a nat- 


aircraft 


past 


years later 


recalls, 


ness 


ural for prefabrication and mass pro- 
duction of houses, an important sales 
point in an era when construction 
wage rates were spiralling from $1.36 
an hour to $3.17 in 25 years 

Upgrading. The economics of ply- 
wood looked equally promising. As 
an industry, it provided a classic ex- 
ample of what Wall Streeters refer to 
as “upgrading”: the adding of, say, 
$50 worth of labor to $100 worth of 
raw material to produce an item sell- 
ing for $200. The upgrading of basic 
production, instead of selling it to 
someone else to process, has been one 
of the more persistent postwar trends 
in U.S. industry: petroleum compa- 
nies upgrade natural gas into higher- 
priced chemicals; an aluminum pro- 
ducer rolls his light metal into a handy 
kitchen wrap 

In turning timber into plywood in- 
stead of lumber, the amount of up- 
grading is, by the nature of the prod- 
uct, considerable. At recent average 
cost levels, $24 worth of logs ends up 
as $85 worth of index grade fir ply- 


*The Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
ylans a big celebration next month, at 
Portland, marking the industry's Golden 
Jubilee and its progress from vegetable 
crating and drawer bottoms to a $400- 
million-a-year business. 
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wood. Not that the whole $61 differ- 
ence is pure gravy. Roughly $24 worth 
of direct labor, $4 worth of glue and 
not less than $15 worth of overhead 
are added to the raw material to pro- 
duce 1,000 square feet of index grade 
fir. Nevertheless, in upgrading timber 
logs, the mills obviously upgrade prof- 
its to an at least proportionate degree.* 

With all this in its favor, the ply- 
wood industry flourished by the late 
thirties. The war stopped expansion 
but it did not slow down the growing 
demand. (“During the 
Antoville 
wheeze to 


war, says 
borrowing an old 


describe the 


Tony 
situation, “I 
was VP in charge of sales preven- 
tion.”) But after V-J Day, pent-up 
demand gave the plywood business a 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC’S CHEATHAM: 
a trend became a stampede 


period of breathtaking prosperity. In 
1946 and 1947, USP earned a whopping 
35% on stockholders 
Pacifix 
lately did even 
better. In 1947, Georgia-Pacific earned 
90% on common stock equity, more 
than 50% in 1948 and 38°) in 1950 
Stampede. Goggle-eyed at such 
profits, investors and lumbermen did 
not delay in staking a claim to this 
rich vein. In 1946, there were 33 fir 
plywood mills; by 1948, there were 67, 
and at the beginning of 1955, the num- 
ber had swelled to 100, with 11 more 
on the way. Meanwhile, the per capita 


equity. Georgia- 
the industry’s johnny-come- 


No. 2 plywood seller 


*Actual timber costs vary tremendous- 
ly. One consideration is the quality and 
accessibility of the timber used. Even 
more important is whether the producer 
consumes timber from his own low-cost 
reserves or whether he buys it on the 
open market at current high prices. USP, 
for example, though it owns huge re- 
serves, buys part of its current needs on 
the open market in order to make its own 
timber last longer. 


consumption of lumber had risen only 
22% between 1940 and 1954. Even old- 
line lumber companies, like Weyer- 
haeuser, had gone into plywood in a 
small way. Its 1953 sales: $8-million. 
The trend thus became a stampede. 
Even aside from the intriguing profit 
possibilities, plywood was a relatively 
easy industry to break into. The 
woods were full of experienced mill 
superintendents itching to go into 
business for themselves, and there 
were plenty of well-heeled investors 
ready to put up the comparatively 
modest sum required to break into 
the plywood business (a basic, 30- 
million square foot fir plywood mill 
could be built for about $1-million) 
At this point, the merrily booming 
industry received a very painful les- 
son high 
profits plus unrestrained competition, 
in the very nature of a free economy, 
must lead to 
lower prices 


in elementary economics: 


more production and 
Most experts agree that 
this is a desirable sequence of events. 
The plywood industry, however, got 
much too much of a good thing—sup- 
ply began to get ahead of demand. 
Physical production of fir plywood 
doubled between 1945 and 1950, then 
shot up another 50% by 1954. In fact, 
U.S. Plywood alone sold more fir ply- 
wood in 1954 than the entire industry 
had in 1938. Georgia-Pacific, which 
laminated its first sheet in 1947, rang 
up sales of $23-million in 1947, $45- 
million in 1951, $64-million in 1954. 

Giut. As plywood sheets poured off 
the presses in an unending stream, 
prices began to soften. In spite of a 
building boom and constantly-grow- 
ing demand, the industry was gagging 
on too much plywood. Price-cutting 
raised its unprofitable head. Douglas 
fir slumped from $102 per thousand 
feet of index grade to $90, $80, $75 and 
finally to $68 

In the confusion that followed, one 
paradoxical trend 


emerged even 


while sales rose steadily (see p. 22 


profits fluctuated wildly and, for the 
most part, industry profit statements 


made dismal read‘ng. Georgia-Pa- 
profits, before income taxes, 
plunged from $6.5-million in 1948 to 
$630,000 in 1949. After rising to $8.7- 
million during the Korean war boom, 
they sank again to $1.9-million in 1953. 
Stockholders of M & M Wood Work- 
ing, the industry’s No. 3 company, 
watched in dismay as their pre-tax 
profits skidded from $8.4-million in 
1948 to $2-million, four years later. 

USP, for all its industry leadership 
and fast footwork, was not unscarred. 
Low fir prices squeezed profit mar- 
gins from nearly 21 cents on the sales 
dollar in 1950 to just over 9 cents in 
1953-54. Profits per share of common 
stock, after rocketing to $5.54, sub- 
sided to $2.63. 


cific’s 
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It was, nonetheless, a highly credit- 
able showing by standards of the in- 
dustry during those rocky years. USP 
never teetered on the brink of red 
ink as did more than one of its com- 
petitors. Especially pleasing to Tony 
Antoville was the fact that in 1953, at 
the postwar low point, USP still 
earned a healthy 9.4% on stockhold- 
ers’ equity. “Don’t forget,” says he, 
“we've been through a peculiar period 
in plywood. Everyone made money 
for a while, then almost no one did 
But USP kept right on making money. 
This stability should be considered 
when you judge our record during this 
very tough period.” 

Philosophy. How had USP managed 
to keep a comparatively even keel on 
the stormy postwar seas? “I guess,” 
muses Tony Antoville, “that our suc- 
cess was the result of the philosophy 
we always followed. Unlike most big 
companies, we have never been pri- 
marily a manufacturer. We didn’t 
even own our first plant until nearly 
two decades after Ottinger opened his 
little store on 14th Street.” 

Until 1937, as plywood men well 
know, USP had never made a single 
piece of plywood on its own. There 
was no need to. Ottinger and Anto- 
ville had been able to buy all the fir 
plywood they wanted for as little as 
$15 per thousand feet. “We did not,” 
explains Antoville, “want to tie our 
capital up in bricks and machinery 
when we were doing so well ware- 
housing and selling what other mills 
made for us. 

“In the end,” explains Antoville, “we 
sort of backed into manufacturing.” 
The manager of Seattle’s Aircraft Ply- 
wood Co., his plant shut down by the 
depression, had borrowed $500 from a 
bank to make the trip East. Ending up 
in Ottinger’s offices, he made USP a 
tempting proposition: if it would buy 
the output of his plant, he would give 
USP a discount and split profits 50-50 
Says Antoville: “We just couldn't af- 
ford to turn down a deal like that.” 
Five years later, in 1937, USP bought 
the Seattle plant outright, has 
mained an important manufacturer 

independents. Since that time USP 
has built or purchased 29 other plants, 
but one thing has never changed: the 
company still sells a great deal more 
plywood than it makes, buys the bal- 
ance from independent producers 
Last year, when USP branches were 
selling fir at the rate of 60 million 
square feet per month, the company’s 
fir mills turned out only 13 million 
feet a month. 

This avoidance of complete integra- 
tion, curiously enough, is one of the 
keys to USP stability. The idea, Anto- 
ville likes to point out, is simple: when 
prices fluctuate, the outside supplier 
shares the burden of lower margins. 


re- 
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Black bars show average of 100 largest U. S. mfg. cor- 
porations. Colored bars show (left) 5-year average return 
on stockholders’ equity, (right) 5-year increase in equity. 
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“When 


concedes, “this policy 


Antoville 
may give us 
smaller profit margins than competi- 
tors get who make both a 
and manufacturing profit on every 
foot of plywood they handle. But it 
helps guarantee against losses when 
times bad. And, in my opinion, 
freedom from deficits can be more im- 


there is a boom,” 


selling 


are 


portant than maximum profits during 
a boom.” 

During the 1953-54 fiscal year 
showed how well this balance wheel 
works. Its branches and warehouses 
bought $46.9-million worth of goods 
from outside plants. Antoville’s sales- 
then around 


USP 


turned and sold 
these same products for more than 
$58-million. The $ll-million gross 
selling markup was a welcome contri- 
bution to overhead costs and profits 
in a when mill margins 
strained Best of all, 
did not tie capital in 
bricks and machinery. “The return 
on our investments in warehouses and 
inventory,” John P 
Schlick, “has contributed to our over- 
all profits out of all proportion to the 
amount tied up in them. What is more, 
these profits have been remarkably 
consistent.” 

Hard & Soft. Tony Antoville be- 
comes noticeably ruffled if a superfi- 
cial observer suggests that all plywood 
producers were in the same boat dur- 
ing the late painful periods of over- 
production and strike. He is quick to 


men 


year were 


being these 


profits down 


says Treasurer 


point out that 20°, of USP’s sales (and 
considerably more than that percent- 
age of it profits) the 
making and sé lling ol hardwood ply- 
wood: 


comes trom 


a field where prices are tradi- 
tionally 


more 


than 


table and profit mar- 


gins fatter in fir plywood." 
This highe: profit is hardly surpris 
Some of the 


mahogany ol 


ing rarer hardwoods, 
like sell for as 
much as $600 per thousand feet in fin 
ished the warehouse 
pared with $110 for unfinished fir 
Hardw (USP 
makes 75 of the hardwood plywood 
it sells) have had 
their 


Japane « 


walnut 


form at&t com 


ood manufacture! 


ome troubles of 
own, however! in recent years 
and to a ke er extent Scan 
dinavian mills, have landed hardwood 

domestic 


Antovill 


situation 


plywood at price producers 
little 
While other 
vailing to Washington 
USP has 


calmly bought up somewhere between 


cannot meet loses 
sle ep ove! this 
producers were 


about foreign competition 
$3 and $5-million worth of 
eign hard 
(plainly 


outlets for 


sue h for 


vyood a 


year and resold it 


marked) through its 
the 

This is just a single example of what 
Antoville means by USP’s 


own 
usual profit 


philoso- 


a atile 


Ver relatively cheap Douglas fir 
ply wood is far and away the biggest fac- 
tor in US Hard- 
wood | wall 
panels decorative uses. In 
cheaper grades, which USP does not 
handle, it is used for packing cases 


plywood consumption 
mostly for 
other 


ised interior 


and 
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phy”: that the selling end of the busi- 
ness comes first. In fact, Tony Anto- 
ville and his salesmen will turn their 
hands to any product related to their 
general line provided there is 
enough profit in it. A few samples: 
doors made by Mengel Co.; decorative 
Micarta, a plastic laminate made 
by Westinghouse and sold exclusively 
by USP. USP also manufactures and 
sells Novoply, a laminated mixture of 
shavings, chips and resins made by a 
Swiss process licensed in this country 
to U.S. Plywood exclusively. 

These high-profit specialties are, 
Antoville repeatedly emphasizes, no 
mere frosting on the cake. In 1953-54 
U.S. Plywood salesmen sold $10.2- 
million worth of doors and $21.5-mil- 
lion worth of proprietary items like 
Novoply and Micarta. Add to this, 
says he, sales of $10.2-million worth 
of straight lumber and you have a 
great deal more diversification than 
the superficial observer might expect. 

Aches & Pains. But for all its flour- 
ishing business in hardwoods and spe- 
cialties, fir still provides 42% of USP’s 
total sales. In the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
Antoville’s salesmen sold $51.6-mil- 
lion worth of the softwood. Thus, 
however much it would like to, USP 
cannot avoid feeling the aches and 
pains that frequently afflict the Doug- 
las fir plywood business 

Tony Antoville has, however, been 
able in years to use USP’s 
strong marketing position to restrain 
some of the maverick price tendencies 
that have so often disrupted the fir 
plywood business 

Whenever fir plywood has fallen be- 
low $70, USP has quietly but firmly 
withdrawn from the market. “When 
the business goes bad like that,” said 
one USP executive, “we inform our 
branches that we'd rather close the 
mills than sell at suicidal prices. We 
simply refuse to get down into the 
gutter.” On at least two different oc- 
casions, USP has used its strength to 
keep prices from soaring when de- 
mand got temporarily ahead of supply. 
The latest example came after last 
year's strike: several large producers 
were eagerly licking their chops over 
the prospect of a rise to $90. USP 
held the price line, told customers it 
would continue to guarantee delivery 
at $85. The peeved competitors had 
no choice but to follow suit 

Speculators. Many plywood men are 
quite frank in saying that the tradi- 
tional dizzy instability of plywood 
prices held the entire industry back. 
“The retail lumber dealer,” says one 
old plywood hand, “never knew where 
he stood, If he kept enough plywood 
on hand to take care of demand, he 
found himself speculating on the price. 
The upshot was that plenty of dealers 
kept their inventories too low and re- 


recent 


fused to push plywood.” 

Adds Tony Antoville: “We hope 
that the industry will no longer tend 
to charge all that traffic will bear when 
business is good and then get panicky 
and cut prices at the first sign of slow- 
ing down.” 

There were some in the industry, 
however, who muttered darkly when 
USP laid its restraining hand on ply- 
wood last “The present 
price of plywood,” said one industry 
man 


prices year 


“doesn’t leave much profit for 
the mill which has to pay exorbitant 
prices for its logs on the open market.” 

More than anything else, this high 
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PROFITLESS PROSPERITY afflicted 
the plywood industry in 1949 and 
1952-1953 despite steadily 
rising sales curves. The main villain: 
plywood. U.S 
Plywood, however, was less affected 
For the 
first time in 1949, its profits before in- 
come taxes exceeded those of the next 
three largest producers combined, 
have remained ahead ever since. 


agam im 
price 


cutting m fir 


than most other producers 


cost of buying standing timber or logs 
in the open market has resulted in a 
scramble among plywood makers to 
get their hands on timber reserves of 
their own. USP itself has been buying 
standing timber for more than a dec- 
ade, now owns timber or cutting rights 
on over 4-billion board feet, including 
the 1,100 million feet picked up in the 
purchase late last year of the coop- 
eratively owned Associated Plywood 
“We wouldn't have taken the Associ- 
ated deal,” says Antoville, “without 
this timber, which cost us just about 
$6.75 a foot of standing timber. When 
you consider that we have recently bid 
as high as $25 a foot for timber in the 
market and lost it to a $36 bidder, you 
can see why we feel we have a real 
bargain in Associated.” * 

Merger Fever? For big, healthy 
long-established U.S. Plywood, find- 
ing wherewithal for such big acquisi- 
tions has not been too much of 
Associated’s cooperative 
owners were more than happy to take 
their payment in 276,000 shares of 
USP common and $6.2-million worth 
of preferred stock. When the time 
came recently to replenish working 
capital for further expansion, USP 
had no trouble raising $25-million 
through the sale of 3%4% debentures. 

But for smaller companies like 
Georgia-Pacific, it has been a slightly 
different story. The huge sums needed 
to free its mills from the murderous 
expense of open-market timber pur- 
chases have not come easily. Georgia- 
Pacific, which went into 1954 with to- 
tal assets of $35.3-million, has spent 
or contracted to spend the weighty 
sum of $25.8-million for standing tim- 
ber in the past year alone. Already 
$11-million in debt at year-end, Geor- 
gia-Pacific’s President Owen Cheath- 
am must raise another $13.8-million 
by next month to pay for his latest 
timber acquisition. 

Ownership of timber has raised an- 
other problem: the disposal of low- 
grade logs and waste. Probably as a 
result of these headaches, Georgia- 
Pacific has been acting, in the opinion 
of some Wall Streeters, like an anx- 
ious spinster in search of a merger 
deal, “It is,” Cheatham told stock- 
holders recently, . natural that 
merger proposals have come to us. 
They are receiving study. Even- 
tually much of our growing 
timber holdings will go into paper 
production, either by individual de- 
velopment or as the result of a joint 
venture or merger.” 

No Waste. Due to this dependence 
on large, capital-consuming timber 
reserves, some observers freely pre- 


a problem 


*Equally important in the Associated 
deal: two big fir mills, which doubled 
USP’s fir plywood output to more than 
300 million square feet a year. 
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dict that the day of the small, inde- 
pendent plywood producer is drawing 
to a close. “Like the meat packers,” 
said one, “we must use every bit of 
the tree in the most efficient fashion 
and not just the more desirable peelet 
logs. This dictates completely rounded 
operations right down to paper 
pulp. Not many plywood operators 
have that kind of capital.” 

Antoville, with $21-million in cash 
displayed on his latest balance sheet, 
has few worries about lack of capital 
Nor does hé agree that the economics 
of timber dictate a merger or branch- 
ing out into paper or pulp. “For 
thing,” says he, “we are very enthusi- 
astic about the sales of Novoply, which 
utilizes waste and small pieces which 
would otherwise be sold for pulp. As 
for timber unusable for plywood, we 
are currently selling straight timber 
at the rate of $15-$20-million a year.” 

Nevertheless, as USP’s abnormally 
fat bank account shows, Antoville is 
well poised for some expansion of his 
He would not be true to the tra- 
dition of his mentor, Lawrence Ottin- 
ger, if he did not earmark a large part 
of the money for the selling end of 
the business. Tony Antoville is, in 
fact, hard at work on expanding 
his network of warehouse-selling 


and 


one 


own 


branches (each warehouse and its in- 
ventory ties up between $200,000 and 
$l1-million). In addition, about the 
time of the Associated purchase USP 
also bought out the Mengel Company's 
half-interest in the 33-warehouse net- 
work of U.S.-Mengel Plywoods.* 
Tony Antoville also plans to use 
some of his cash to build a modern, 
centralized laboratory to house USP’s 
research and work 
development of more high-profit pro- 


arm toward the 


prietary items. “We have been oppor- 
says he, “in picking up 
things like Novoply and Micarta, but 
the time has come for a concentrated 


tunistic,” 


effort to develop products on our own.’ 
Next Step. Thanks to the .ecent ac- 
quisitions and record demand for ply- 
wood, USP currently is doing business 
at an all-time record rate of $175- 
million a year. And, though U\S. Ply- 
wood now operates the long planned 
coast-to-coast, border-to-border sell- 
ing organization, Antoville is not yet 
ready to relax. Says he: “The mergers 
have telescoped five years of growth 
into one, and our sales are now within 
shooting distance of $200-million 
“Now,” adds Tony Antoville 
every inch the salesman, 


still 
“since ply- 
wood is nowhere near the saturation 
point, we plan going on from there and 
shooting at sales of $300-million 


*Which proved a very profitable in- 
vestment for Mengel. Mengel’s half in- 
terest cost $125,000 in 1944, was sold last 
year for 86,000 USP shares, currently 
worth $3.3-million 
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PAPER 


“ANYTHING...IS A NATURAL © 


4t first glance, St. Regis’ entry into waxed paper 
and folding boxes looked like a routine move toward 
more diversification. But shrewd Roy K. Ferguson 
saw more advantages in the deal than meet the eye. 


EVER since he pulled the big ($216 6- 
million assets) St. Regis Paper Co.* 
out of a $1.8-million loss in 1934, Roy 
K. Ferguson has worked harder than 
the president of alm.ost any other 
paper company to broaden his product 
Over the years, Ferguson has 
built St. Regis into the industry’s third 
largest 


line 


producer by putting it into 


everything from multi-wall bags (for 


ROY FERGUSON: 


too good to pass up 


bakers) 
frigerators) 


to molded plastics (for re- 
“Anything, 
“is a natural for us.” 


paperwise,” 
he says, 
At his 


Ferguson announced that he had found 


annual meeting last month, 
still another new field to conquer. He 
was buying the Pollock Pape Corp ol 
Dallas, Tex thus putting St 
Regis into the paper 
for the first 


box line 


he said 
waxed business 
time and broadening its 
Ferguson was not sure how 
stock he would have 
Pollock “I'm = still 


details said he 


many shares of 
to give up for 
working out the 
shortly after the But he was 
Pol- 


selling organiza- 


meeting 
dec idedly definite on one point 
lo« kK is a 
tion, and it has been growing in recent 
We look for it to be expanded 


wonderful 


years 


*Traded NYSE. Price range I 
‘ ‘3 D lend (1954 45« 


41 
ne yut: $1.80 


very considerably in the future.” 
Kindred Sales. But 


to the deal than the mere 


there was more 
diversifica- 
that met the eye. As 
himself admit 


tion Ferguson 
waxed paper does 


kindred to the St 


line Sut evel 


not appear to ne 
Regis 
gambled on the 


wall bag in the 


since Ferguson 
future of the 
1930s and became its 
maker, St. Regis has 
prominent supplier of pape products 
Pol- 


with its 


multi- 


biggest been a 
to the food processing industry 
lox k Ss papel WA hic h 
folding boxes added up to over $35 

hits this 
nationwite 


waxed 


million in sal last year 


same food market on a 


scale. Such a combination of bags and 


will work 


out so that each will boost the other's 


waxed paper, consequently 
sales 

Such an opportunity was more than 
Roy 


We're not offsides on 


big redheaded King Ferguson 
could pass up 
this deal,” he insists. “Pollock gives 
us a chance to broaden our line and 
we expect to make a lot of new cus 
tomers 

natural” for 


“w hie h 


The acquisition was a 
St. Regis in still 
Superior 
Ferguson bo 


another way 
Paper Products Co 
ight last yeal makes 


corrugated containers for customers 
momical 
Pennsy! 


folding boxes not 


within e« shipping distance of 
mill Poilock’s 
only broaden 
work in with this line, but they 
St. Regis a 
Southwest 


products 


its two ania 
and 
give 
strong sales force in the 
The distribution of paper 
Ferguson adds, “is a real 
adjunct to a growing, integrated com 
pany like St. Regi 

Predictions & Profits. I! 
had any doubt 
St. Regis’ first 


ly put them to rest 


tockholders 
about the purchase, 
sults quick 

Most of the paper 
to settle for 


umption this year of 


quarter re 
industry has been willing 
a boost mn con 
about 5 Dt Regis nowevel fin 
ished the first with 
$55-million, 9.7 higher than the 
1954. Ferguson 
itatingly 


his 32.62 per 


quartet ales of 


same o qual 
moreove tated 
i high as 
this year 
yeal he 
1955 to be 
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ROSE-COLORED GLASS 


Pittsburgh Plate, in trouble a year ago, now 
is hard-pressed to make deliveries of wrap- 
around windshields to top customer Chrysler. 


Wuen Chrysler Corporation coined 
the “forward look” last fall and 
stepped on the gas to catch up with 
General Motors, few onlookers were 
more pleased than Harry B. Higgins 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.* Hig- 
gins’ joy was not based on any pen- 
chant for riding around his sprawling 
irdustrial empire in an Imperial. His 
company supplies around 75% of 
Chrysler's tricky, king-sized wrap- 
around windshields and rear windows 
Result glass 
and full employment at 
Plate. whose workers last 
lected pay, and plans for 
“vigorous production” of glass prod- 
ucts well through 1955 

Family Affair, While Detroit's fast- 
moving, glass-gobbling auto assembly 
lines made the headlines, there 
also good news for 
burgh Plate’s All 
over the nation, homeowners were 
splashing unprecedented quantities of 
Pittsburgh paints on their houses and 
thernselves. Sales of glass fiber and 
chemicals were also on the up and up 
and demand for household glass of all 
types had risen. Moreover, Twindow- 
Weld, the company’s new double- 
glazed insulation window, was getting 
a big play from builders. 


automotive shortages 


Pittsburgh 
year col- 
jobless 


was 
venerable Pitts- 


other divisions 


"* Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
70; low, 62. Dividend (1954) 
1955 payout: $2.65 


high, 
$2.25. Indicated 


PITTSBURGH PLATE SPUN GLASS: 


on the up & up 


24 


As a result, Higgins could report 
last month that 1954 sales had totaled 
$431-million (off 5% because of 
production cuts early in the year), 
but that earnings were up 5% to $38.6- 
million, or $4.18 a share. For inves- 
tors, it meant an increase in Pittsburgh 
Plate’s quarterly dividend 35c 
to 45 could hope for a 
sweetened pot at 1955's year’s end 

New Plants. Another straw in the 
wind was Pres. Higgins’ order to pro- 
ceed on a new $34-million plate glass 
factory at Cumberland, Md. Alto- 
gether Higgins has spent $222-million 
on plants in ten years, but there is no 
sign of a let-up. Currently 
construction are 


from 


and they 


under 


¢e A new ammonia plant for sub- 
sidiary Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp 

© A giass unit at Greensburg, Pa.; 

© Another TwindowWeld fabricat- 
ing plant 

Showpiece of the lot is a spanking 
new center at Springdale, 
gathered last 
December to gawk at new techniques 
in surface coatings and plastics 

71-Year Climb. There were few test 
tubes and 


resear¢ h 


Pa., where scientists 


bunsen burners around in 
1880 when glaziers John Pitcairn and 
John Ford opened shop in Pittsburgh 
as the “New York City Plate Glass 
Co.” A few years later, after almost 


FORBES YARDS! 


URS 
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EARNING POWER | GROWTH POWER 


Block bers show average of 100 largest U.S. mig. cor- 
perations Shaded bers show (left) S-yeor average return 





on stockholders’ equity, (right) S-yeor increase in equity 








Latest 12-Montu REesutts: return on 
equity, 12.7%; equity growth, 8.1% 


losing their shirts, the company was 
reorganized and more realistically 
In 1890 the fledgling paid a 

It has been doing so ever 
since, and along the way, it picked up 
numerous sidelines (glass products 
now account for only 45% of sales), 
300 plants, assets of $443-million, and 
the solid respect of investors. 

Last month, acknowledging that 
Pittsburgh Plate’s second half for- 
tunes will depend heavily on Detroit's 
production (he predicts sizable cut- 
backs), Glassmaker Higgins refused to 
“venture to estimate” on 1955 earn- 
ings. But Pittsburgh Plate’s 45c first 
quarter dividend and its aggressive 
expansion plans gave the downtown 
crowd a couple of solid clues to chew 
on as they peered ahead. 


named 
dividend 





MACHINERY 


ROUGH RIDE 





A quixotic quirk has queered Lakey Foundry’s new- 
found prosperity, turned a business upsurge into a loss. 


Littte ($6.8-million assets) Lakey 
Foundry Corporation* is a manufac- 
turer of castings for automakers and 
others. . Its customers include such 
famous names as Caterpillar, Conti- 
nental Motors, Hercules, Iniernation- 
al Harvester and Packard 

But over the years, Lakey’s fortunes 
and sales have resembled nothing so 
much as a ride: $12- 
million one year, $16-million another, 


roller-coaster 


*Traded American Detroit SE. Price range 
(1955): high, 9%; low, 7%. Dividend (1954); 
10c,. Indicated 1955 payout: 15c 


then down to $10-million the next, and 
so on. Profits have been monumental- 
ly erratic. Over the past six years, the 
pattern has run thus per share: $1.75, 
57c, $1.25, $1.52, 88c and 29c. 

But things changed in a hurry last 
Fall. Lakey received so many new 
orders that it had to recruit almost 
1,000 new men to take care of them. 
It found the men all right. But it cost 
the company so much to recruit and 
train them, a company spokesman 
explained, that Lakey wound up the 
first quarter $53,000 in the red. 
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RAILROADS 





YOUNG’S YEAR 


In its first report under Robert R. Young, 
New York Central reported itself back in the 
black and set for a profitable ride this year. 


Tue stockholders who cast their prox- 
ies for the Alleghany-Young-Kirby 
coalition in last year’s bitter fight for 
control of the New York Central* had 
their own good and sufficient reasons 
for their choice. But they could all 
be boiled down to Robert Ralph 
Young’s plea: “Put us to work to 
make your stock more valuable.” 
Last month, Railroader Young ac- 
counted for his stewardship in the 
first annual report filed since his ad- 
ministration moved in last June 

Measured against 1953, when Wil- 
liam White’s regime turned in a net 
of $44.8-million, or $6.94 per share, 
the Young report (with a net of 
$13.7-million, or $2.12 a share) was 
no obvious triumph. But Bob Young 
claimed that it showed, in less obvious 
ways, a high measure of achievement 
for his new administration. 

When the White crew bowed out, 
Young recalled, Central had piled up 
a $6.7-million deficit for the first half 
of 1954. But in the second half, under 
Young and his hand-picked President 
Alfred Perlman, the Central netted 


*Traded NYSE. Price Range (1955) 


high 
40, low, 31%4. Dividend (1954); 50c 


Indicated 


1955 payout: $2 


$15.9-million $9.2-million 
profit for the short, Young 
said his team had turned red ink into 
black 
This, 


clincher 


Result: a 
year. In 


however was not quite the 


it seemed to be for the suc- 


Che &arly Kurd 
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1954 REPORT: 


no obvious triumph 








the 


is normal for eastern railroads to take 


cess of Young administration. It 


their losses, if any, in the early months 


of the year when freight traffic is 
slow. re oup them as the year pro 
gresses and traffic picks up 

Young also noted that he had re- 
duced the road’s long term debt by 


$24.2-million 


(average 


sliced employment rolls 
$4,722) by al- 


annual Ware 


most 20,000 educed the number of 
steam locomoti from. 525 at mid- 
year to 301 crapped 9,863 obsolete 
boxcars (from sale of scrap: $16.3- 
million) and in January declared the 
first of what will be quarterly 50c- 
a-share dividend payments, the first 
regular quarterly dividends the road 
has had since 1931 


There was, Young conceded, much 


that still ailed the Central in the form 


of “intolerable problems, but he 
called then susceptible of analy 1s 
and correction.” For President Al 


Perlman (who, in October may get 
the right to buy 32.000 shares of Cen- 
tral stock), Chairman Young reserved 
kudos of the highest order: “To him 


alone is due the credit for what will 
one day be recorded as one of the 
most expeditious jobs of corporate re- 
habilitation history 

In one sense, at least, there were 
laurels enough for both. Bob Young, 


or both 
plank in hi 
form dealing with the 
Central hares. By last month 


or the bull market 
good the 


had made 
election plat- 
the 
they 


value of 


were selling at around 42—almost 
double their quote when Young was 
voted in 








RED, WHITE & BLACK 


Less than a year after being bounced by New York 
Central stockholders, William White is sparking 
a notable comeback by the Delaware & Hudson. 


Turovucnout the bitter knock-down, 
drag-out proxy fight for control of the 
New York Central last year, calm, 
conservative Central President Wil- 
liam White kept insisting that he was 
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just “a hired hand.” When he went 
down to defeat under the skilled at- 
tack of Robert Ralph Young, White 
took three months’ vacation before 
hiring on with another road. When 





he did, last September, it was as 
president of the Delaware & Hudson," 
a lively little holding company em- 
bracing the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road and the Hudson Coal Co 

After 
like being farmed out to the minors 


At the D&H, White took a cut in pay 
from $120,000 to $90,000. But his first 


the big time, it was almost 


day on the job, White made D&H 
shareholders a staunch promise. “My 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
6814: low 5114. Dividend (1954) : $1 quarterly 
Indicated 1955 payout: $5.50 
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job,” he said, “will be to see that the 
D&H is able to continue its dividend 
of $1 quarterly and to increase it, if 
possible.” Last month, with a mean- 
ingful glare in the direction of Major 
Leaguers Bob Young and his Central 
successor Al Perlman, Bill White re- 
minded a group of Wall Streeters that 
he had kept his promise 

Losses into Gains. Before the In- 
vestment Assn. of New York, White 
reported that the Delaware & Hudson 
had netted $5.54 per share in 1954, a 
bad year for railroads and coal com- 
panies generally (vs. $10.25 in 1953). 
That itself was a better showing than 
might have been expected, and the 
road had come through the year with 
its properties and capital in “excel- 
lent” shape More important, the 
losses in 1954 were fast being turned 
into gains thus far in '55. For the first 
two months of this year, White re- 
ported, the Delaware & Hudson earned 
$918,000, as compared with a $310,000 
loss in the same months year 
White credited the improvement to 


increased rail revenues and coal sales, 


last 


and to a sharp reduction in expenses. 

The coal company, for example, has 
sustained $2.9-million for 
the last two years running. But it is 
making a notable comeback. In last 
year's third quarter, before White took 
over, Hudson coal showed a $730,000 
loss; in the final quarter, under White, 


losses of 


RAILROADMAN WHITE: 
a promise kept 


$145,000 
What is 
more, White pointed out, Hudson Coal, 
for the first 
$17,000, a striking 
$560,000 


months of last year 


the loss was trimmed to 


despite lower coal prices 


two months of 1955, lost 
only improvement 


over its loss in the 


same 


“Unless some situation confronts us 


that we cannot now foresee,” said 
White, “this year ought to be a bet- 
ter one.” Delaware & Hudson stock- 
holders were already feeling more 
perky. Not only had White made 
good on his promise to keep the divi- 
dend at $4 a year, but even better 
than that, the shareholders also re- 
ceived an extra $1.50 just for good 
measure 
The Buried Past. With his report on 
the D&H’s fortunes off his chest, 
White allowed himself the public 
speaker's prerogative of reflective 
reminiscence. “I have been led to 
believe,” said he, “that some of you 
expected me to talk about last year’s 
New York Central proxy contest. If 
so, you are going to be disappointed 
The people who seem to have a 
disposition to continue it are people 
who were not a part of it How- 
ever, I am willing to stand on my 
record and am glad to note that the 
present management is reaping the 
benefits of the many things that my 
associates and I were able to accom- 
plish in a short period I certainly 
did not leave the Central in the condi 
tion I would like to have left it, and, 
knowing what I do, I vouchsafe the 
prediction that Mr. Perlman won't be 
satisfied for some years yet to come 
Although he probably will find it 
hard to believe, I nevertheless wish 
him well 





TOBACCO 





MEASURES OF MANAGEMENT 


How well have the tobacco companies done by 


investors 


in growth 


and earnings? The clear 


answer is: not well, But performances vary widely. 


Tue ten corporations put up against 
Forses’ Yarpsticks on page 27 have 
two basic things in common: 1) by 
providing products that can be puffed, 
chawed or sniffed,* they contribute to 
man’s sensory pleasures; 2) compared 
with the nation's 100 leading manufac- 
turing companies, they provide in- 
vestors with few pleasures indeed. 
Averaged together over the past five 
years, the tobacco firms have lagged 
far behind the 100 largest 
manufacturing companies both in 
growth and in return on stockholders’ 
equity (see charts) 

Averages, of course, can be mislead- 
ing-a point driven home last month 


nation’s 


*In the oe of snuff, there is 


actually less “sniffing” today than there 
is “dipping.” Modern snuff-takers pre- 
fer to place a small bit of snuff in the 
mouth Sateen the cheek or lip and the 
gum, which soon 


tobacco 
flavor 


imparts a 


26 


by Ford Motor Co.'s Chairman Ernest 
Breech, who told about the man who 
drowned wading across a river that 
was an average two feet deep. Indi- 
vidually, a number of the tobacco out- 
fits have managed to keep their cor- 
porate heads up, if not above the 
average, then at least fairly close to 
it 

Among the 
R. J. Reynolds’ growth over 
the past five years (21.1%) is less 
than half that racked up by the 100 
yardstick companies, but it easily 
leads the rest of the cigarette pack. 
Interestingly, Reynolds’ 


cigarette makers, for 


example 


rival 
statistically is also its nearest competi- 
giant American Tobacco, 
maker, with a 


closest 


tor in sales 
biggest U S. « igarette 
growth of 13.8 

Up to Snuff? 
the cigarette 


The earning power of 
makers has generally 
kept pace with their growth. But not 


so in the case of the cigar and snuff 
The figures that 
Consolidated Cigar, largest 
maker of medium-priced cigars 
(Dutch Masters, Harvester, El Pro- 
ducto) managed the best earnings on 
invested capital (10.9%) 
rivals, its stockholders’ 


tually shrank 18.2% 


Similarly with the snuff makers 
United States Tobacco (which 
makes Sano and Encore cigarettes and 
a wide line of smoking tobacco) is 
by far the biggest U.S. producer of 
snuff. It has roughly 45% of the mar- 
ket—nothing to sneeze at when meas- 
ured against second-seeded American 
Snuff’s 33%. But, strangely, Ameri- 
can Snuff has made by far the better 
showing, with a 17.9% growth in 
equity and an 11% return on stock- 
holders’ money. U.S. Tobacco’s earn- 
ing power is almost as good (10.7%). 
But in the course of the last five years, 
stockholders’ equity, instead of grow- 
ing, has contracted 8.7%. 


companies show 


while 


among its 
equity ac- 


also 


The cigarette makers, as everyone 
knows, took their lumps last year 
when the smoking public began wor- 
rying about its health. With industry 
sales 5% below 1953's, the only major 
company to show any kind of sales 
boost was one in which investors could 
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Black bor: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bers: 5-yr. average return on 
equity. Figures below are for latest re- 
ported 12-month period. 
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12 MONTHS 


44% 10.2% 4.3% 


11.4% 9.1% 8.3% 


76% 


15.0% 10.0% 


114% 





not share. British-owned Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Co. (Viceroy, 
Kool, Raleigh), moved from sixth 
biggest cigarette manufacturer to 
fourth and upped its market share 
from 5.4% to 9.4%. Meanwhile Am- 
erican Tobacco, the industry's king- 
pin, saw sales drop by as much as $20- 
million. Thanks largely to EPTax 
gains, however, American scored its 
best earnings ($6.12 a share vs. 1953's 
$5.90) since 1949. 

Smoke Signals. Chances are the 
cigarette producers will do considera- 
bly better by their shareholders this 
year. As happened in England a few 
years back, the big cancer scare has 
about run its course. To help mat- 
ters, American, Liggett & Myers and 
Philip Morris (which recently chopped 
its corporate moniker down from a 
jawbreaking Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., 
Inc. to simply Philip Morris Co.) last 
month raised the wholesale price of 





Black ber: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bors: 5-yr. increase in equity. 
Figures below are for latest reported 
12-month period. 
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companies 


GENERAL 


CIGAR CO. 


their king-sized smokes, which take 
17% more tobacco than regulars, by as 
much as 40 cents-a-thousand. Thus 
far, through 1955's first quarter, the 
general run of earnings is better than 
in last year’s first phase. 

The cigar makers expect to 
better their last year’s showing when 
industry sales slumped 2% Bayuk 
Cigars (Phillies), the No. i cigar 
producer in terms of units (since it 
acquired I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co. last 
year) calls itself “a growth company 
in a stable industry.” At General 
Cigar (White Owl, Robt. Burns), 
President Julius Strauss confidently 
puts it this way: “Only a few years 
ago the future looked very gloomy 
and each segment of the industry 
blamed the other for what looked like 
slow death. .. . Although the patient 
isn’t yet well and healthy, substantial 
progress has been made.” 

Even among such snuff suppliers as 


also 


US 


“true optimism” for 1955 


feeling of 
Snuff sales 
last year, reports U.S. Tobacco Pres- 
ident J. Whitney 
shown a good increase, with the pros- 
pects of the 
years to Also back on the 
right Consolidated Cigar, 
whose book value dropped from $58.4- 
million to $41.3-million in 1953, there- 
by contributing to 
“growth” deficit 
its sales, says President Sam 
Silberman, are ahead of 


Tobacco, there is a 


Peterson, “have 


additional increases in 
come ‘ 


track is 


Consolidated’s 
For this year’s first 
quarter 
“materially” 
up about 7%) 


last year (ie., 


Prescription. Still, the tobacco men 
have much ground to win back before 
investors returns. Bayuk 
President Harry Wurman puts it this 
way 


confidence 


“Too many people in the in- 
dustry talk much what 
should be done We that in 
1955 the the 
talkers will still be lamenting.” 


too about 
believe 


doers will do business 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





MOLY’S CLIMAX 


Firm government contracts, expanded production facil- 
ities, new uses for its metal and diversification combined 
to make 1954 a banner year for Climax Molybdenum. 


A man, the story goes, was crossing a 
toll bridge. He did it every day, so he 
knew the gatekeeper pretty well, That 
day, however, he had his bags in his 
car and his skis on top. “Going some- 
where?” asked the gatekeeper. “Yep,” 
replied our friend. “Going to Switzer- 
land.” “Switzerland?” the gatekeeper 
“Isn't that an awful long 
way to go just to slide downhill?” 

In the same way, 12,000 feet up a 
mountain seems an awful long way to 
climb just to dig a hole. But that is 
precisely what Climax Molybdenum* 
has done, and last month President A 
H. Bunker happily told his stock- 
holders just how profitable Climax’s 
policy of climbing great heights to dig 
underground has been. Sales for 1954 
were up to $53-million, a whopping 
37% above 1953's $38.9-million, and 
earnings (up from $9.7-million to 
$15.6-million) were just as healthy 

‘Twas Not Ever Thus. Climax’s profits 
have not always breathed the same 
rarefied air as its altitudinous miners 
In fact, back in 1949 when competition 
from by-product molybdenum (turned 
out by the copper producers) was 
rough, Climax could boast of only 37 
cents a share. However, in the preced- 
ing year earnings had registered at 
$1.04 a share and in 1950 they hit the 
highest point ever reached—$5.13 a 
share. Until 1954, that is 

Climax’s “moly” is one of those 
background metals that make the vital 
difference between an alloy that will 
do a job and one that will not. It is 
there, but practically nobody knows 
it is. Like nickel, it is incorporated 
into something called “steel,” and to 
the technically unprepared investor, 
steel is just steel 


repeated, 


From a sales point of view, Climax 
is sitting pretty. It has one contract 
with the Government which guaran- 
tees sales of lowgrade ore up to 5,000 
daily through 1962, and an- 
other which ensures that the Govern- 
ment will buy up all production that 
the company cannot sell to “civilian” 
buyers through next year 

Research. An important reason for 
Climax's good showing is the new uses 
it is constantly seeking (and finding) 
for the 27,500 daily tons of its tongue- 
twisting main product. The steels used 


tons 


Traded NYSE. Price range 
72%: low, 56. Dividend (10954) 
Indicated 1955 payout: $3 


(1955): high, 
75e quarterly 
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“ cet 

te 
CLIMAX’S HOLE: 
high altitude, low oxidation 
such automotive 


to make parts as 


gears and pinions almost all contain 
some molybdenum (usually between 
1% and 3%). Recently, Climax has 
been experimenting with alloys con- 
and it hopes that 


soon the automakers will specify steels 


taining up to 1.0%, 


with the higher moly content 
The same trend is going on in the 
tool steel field, 80% of whose products 
molybdenum. Not 
feels. He wants 8% 


contain about 6% 


enough, Bunker 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM CO. 
col = 











GROWTH POWER 


EARNING POWER | 


Bleck bers show overage of 100 lergest U.S. mig. cor 
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12-MontH Resutts 
equity, 33.4%; equity growth, 20.3% 


LATEST return on 


or 9% of his metal to go into these 
steels. Molybdenum also is being in- 
creasingly used in cast iron, fertilizers, 
lubricants, as a catalytic material for 
oil refining, and even as a pigment 
(almost 800,000 pounds of moly were 
used in pigments during 1954). 

Climax is also active in oil produc- 
tion and, like practically everyone 
else who inhabits its neck of the 
woods, uranium. Climax’s uranium 
subsidiary earned more than $600,000 
during the year ended May 31, 1954, 
though, Bunker warns, the May, 1955 
figure will not be anything like as 
good because of plant expansion and 
higher exploration and mine develop- 
ment costs. But starting about next 
September, he says, earnings will be 
back where they should be 

Last fall Climax Uranium signed a 
contract with the AEC under which 
the company will double the capacity 
of its plant at Grand Junction, Colo., 
at a cost of $1.5-million, and the AEC 
will buy up all the uranium and vana- 
dium produced until 1960. The plant 
should be finished by August 

Oil. Climax’s investment in oil de- 
velopment more than doubled in 1954, 
from $3.6-million to almost $7.9-mil- 
lion. Originally, Climax planned to in- 
vest mainly in leases on semi-proven 
drilling areas, and more or less to skip 
wildeatting. But that did not work out 
because there were not enough leases 
to go around. Instead it has gone in 
for “waterflooding’—taking over old 
and, by forcing water down 
them, bringing oil up to the surface 
that could not be brought up profit- 
ably any other way 

Not that Climax shuns wildcatting 
altogether. Thirteen wildcat wells 
were drilled in 1954. One is producing 
oil and one gas but neither, 
Bunker, is of major significance 

Remote perch. An outfit like Climax, 
perched on a mountain at an altitude 
at which airmen are required to use 
oxygen, obviously has physical prob- 
lems that the normal ground-hugging 
firm does not have. In order to reduce 
1951's appalling 20°.-a-month labor 
turnover, Climax has had to go into 
the real estate business in a large way. 

During the past two years Climax 
has built 250 new homes, a combina- 
auditorium-gymnasium and 13 
new classrooms for the school, a hotel, 
a shopping center, an addition to the 
hospital and a steam plant. In addition, 
it has provided a covered hockey rink, 
a ski tow and what Bunker calls the 
“loftiest television-receiving installa- 
tion in the world.” This includes an- 
tennae perched on a peak nearly 
14,000 feet high. A coaxial cable runs 
down the mountain and provides out- 
lets in every home in the town. Re- 
sult: turnover has dropped to 3%, 
despite the doubling of the work force. 


wells 


says 


tion 
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POLIO VACCINE AWAITING SHIPMENT 


DRUGS 


WHAT WILL POLIO 
MEAN TO PROFITS ? 


Free enterprise is rushing to bring the benefits of 
Dr. Salk’s vaccine to the most people in the least 


time. 


WHILE reporters in Ann Arbor were 
rushing to telephones last month to 
tell the world that Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
polio vaccine proved 80°%-90% effec- 
tive, stock traders in Wall Street were 
rushing to their tickers to watch the 
gyrations of drug stocks involved. 
Merck was leading the day’s market 
volume on the Big Board with the 
year’s high of 30%; Parke, Davis and 
American Home Products were also 
hitting new highs 

Later in the day, six drug firms 
were given federal licenses to make 
and sell the vaccine, which the Ann 
Arbor report certified as “safe, effec- 
tive and potent.” They were Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, which made 50% 
of the vaccine used in last year’s tests 
and will make one third of the vaccine 
now to be put on the market; Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, second biggest 
producer, which will turn out another 
one third; Pitman-Moore Co. (divi- 
sion of Allied Laboratories), Indian- 
apolis; the Wyeth Division of Amer- 
ican Home Products (also called 
Wyeth Laboratories), Philadelphia; 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif.; 
and the Sharp & Dohme Division of 
Merck & Co., Philadelphia, who to- 
gether will produce the remaining 
third. While stocks of the major drug 
companies involved sold off from their 
highs before the market’s close, Wall 
Streeters had profited by the historical 
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But what will this mean to stockholders? 


fact that the best way to make money 
in the drug business is to have some- 
thing no one else has 

The “big six” in the new field were 
close-mouthed about actual profit 
E.N. Beesley, president of 
Eli Lilly, said the company had a large 
investment in the 


estimates 


development of 
the vaccine and “expects a sizable 
An official of Parke, Davis 
pointed to his company’s net earnings 
of $10-million on about $119-million 


sales last year, and predicted that the 


return.” 


firm will net at least that much on the 
The other four 
companies were optimistic, too 

Full Speed Ahead, Within hours after 
Government approval, the 


polio vaccine alone 


first com- 
mercial shipments of the Salk polio 
vaccine were rolling out to some ol 
Commer 
cial production schedules had been 
in all six lab- 
were 


the nation’s neediest areas 


thrown into high gear 


oratories but trade deliveries 
small because of the producers’ prio 
National Founda- 


tion for Infantile Paralysis to deliver 


contract with the 


enough vaccine for free immunization 
This 


quota is expected to be met by early 


of nine million children this year 


the scramble for sales 
The market 
children—is far big- 


summer, and 
will be on in earnest 
for adults and 
ger than the supply, and parents are 
doctors to get 


their 


already 
the first 
children 

Old Memories. 
polio vaccine was reminiscent of the 
rage 
Investors re- 


pressuring 


available “shots” for 


The sudden value of 


fierce competitive fights which 


over every new drug 


called penicillin as a drastic example 


field. Three 
drug firms supplied it to the 


of price-cutting in the 
major 
government during World War Ii at 
$20 per 100-thousand units, later allo 
cated the trade 
at $1.92. It is currently priced at 16 
cents. Harry S. Howard, president of 
Wyeth Laboratories 
price drops for the new polio vaccine 
“The Salk 


“will generally 


same amount to the 


sees no pal allel 


he said, 
stable until 
up with demand, which 


price of vaccine,” 
remain 
supply catches 
will probably not take place unti} the 
latter 1956.” 

Fastest to the Most 
mates came 


quarte! of 
Production esti- 
Salk vaccine 
producers. Eli Lilly, the No, 2 produc- 
make 


meters ol 


from some 


er, can 1.5 million cubic centi- 
vaccine a month, enough to 
provide the two primary inoculations 





for 2% million customers. Parke, 
Davis will produce a like amount. 
Sharpe & Dohme, last to produce the 
vaccine, will not be ready to market it 
until August, but at peak production 
the total vaccine turned out by the six 
makers will be sufficient to give two 
shots to 6,750,000 children a month. 

Since the Foundation was able to 
release for commercial sale the third 
or “booster” shot originally called for 
in its contract with the vaccine mak- 
ers, but not used, an additional nine 
million ecubie centimeters has been 
added to the commercial stockpile 

Pencil Sharpening. Drug trade ana- 
lysts were now able to come up with 
some rough figures on potential total 
sales of polio vaccine by the six pro- 
ducing companies during 1955. The 
Foundation wants 57 million children 
under 21 to get the vaccine this year. 
Since nine million free inoculations 
will be supplied by the Foundation, 
there remained a total market of 48 
million persons. With full production 
in sight, this sales goal seemed very 
possible 

The manufacturers are selling the 
9-million dose order to the Founda- 
tion at “cost”—$1. They supply the 
same 3-shot unit to retailers at a list 
price of $3.60. Using the usual ware- 
house discount of one-sixth less, the 
wholesale price goes down to $3 per 
unit which, with full production, could 


mean $144-million total vaccine sales 
this year. Since industry profits after 
taxes usually run about 10%, operat- 
ing net could equal $14.4-million in 
1955. For the three shots, the firms 
recommend a retail price of $6 per pa- 
tient, not including doctors’ fees. 

Calculated Risk. Of course, such sales 
projections—even if achieved—fail to 
take into account the millions of dol- 
lars the “big six” companies have in- 
vested in equipment, building and re- 
search in the polio vaccine program, 
in addition to grants they have re- 
ceived from the National Foundation. 
From smal! Cutter Laboratories ($8.7- 
million assets) to giants like Merck 
($148.5-million assets) and Eli Lilly 
($122.2-million assets) the road has 
been long and the risks great since 
Parke, Davis produced the first vac- 
cine to supplement that produced in 
Dr. Salk’s laboratory in 1953 

All six companies were chosen by 
the National Foundation because they 
had the biological facilities. Cutter, for 
instance, was the only drug firm pro- 
ducing a culture (a vaccine 
for hog cholera) prior to Dr. Salk’s 
vaccine. Cutter’s investment, after ap- 


tissue 


pointment to the polio vaccine pro- 
gram, was over $l-million. Parke, 
Davis, holder of U.S. License No. 1 for 
the manufacture of biologicals, built 
special! facilities at the firm’s 700-acre 


farm, Parkedale, at Rochester, Mich 


Eli Lilly remodeled a five-story build- 
ing in south-end Indianapolis last 
June, added 110 technicians. The other 
companies went to similar expense 
and effort in order to cooperate with 
Dr. Salk and the National Foundation 
in what was until last month a calcu- 
lated gamble. 

Shortage of Monkeys. All six phar- 
maceutical firms follow the same 
process. It requires three months to 
make the test polio vaccine. The three 
types of polio virus are grown on liv- 
ing kidney or other tissues taken from 
monkeys and kept alive in test tubes 
by tissue culture techniques. After a 
growth period, large volumes of raw 
tissue culture fluid, containing a high 
concentration of virus, are clarified 
and purified by filtration. The live 
virus is killed by a complicated proc- 
ess involving the use of formaldehyde. 
At the end of the process, extensive 
tissue culture and monkey tests are 
made to insure that no infectious virus 
remains 

The finished polio vaccine is a cher- 
ry-red liquid. Only cloud in the pro- 
duction program is what Wyeth calls 
a “desperate shortage of monkeys.” 
Right now they are imported from In- 
dia and the Philippines.* 

*The Indian Government recently 
placed a ban on shipping any more mon- 
keys to the US., after several monkeys 
died en route. But the State Depart- 
ment succeeded in getting the ban lifted. 





FOOD 


HOLIDAY FARE 


Idle berths 


For several years, the United Fruit 
Co.* has brooded over the fact that its 
“Great White Fleet” of banana boats 
travel half empty to South America 
in the off-seasons of the year. Last 
month United Fruit struck on the 
perfect way to fill its passenger lists: 
at New Orleans, it loaded the SS. 
Chiriqui with 93 shareholders, sent 
them on what was probably the long- 
est (11 days) and perhaps the most 
glamorous investors’ junket in history. 

Something Special. In this day and 
age, when companies flood investors 
with favors, United's trip stood out as 
something special. The junket was a 
trip to Cuba and a grand tour of 
Guatemala, where United Fruit earns 
a profitable living as the world’s big- 
gest banana grower. There, share- 
holders had a chance to learn how 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 


56%; low, 51%. Dividend (1954) 
terly Indicated 1955 payout: $3 


high, 
T5e quar- 


30 


and curious 


investors 


spelt 
opportunity to big United Fruit. Result: the 
most exotic stockholders’ junket of them all. 


United grows bananas, which have 


UNITED FRUIT’S CHIRIOUI: 
a chance to k around 


brought fruitful (and unbroken) divi- 
dends to investors since 1899. “That's 
why we ran the trip,” explains Treas- 
urer Emory Leonard. “We wanted 
our shareholders to get a look at the 
ground floor of company operations.” 
United Fruit broke the proposal to 
stockholders in its quarterly dividend 
notice, but warned that it would 
charge them the same rates as ordi- 
nary passengers (from $265 up). Nev- 
ertheless, some 2,000 of United Fruit’s 
71,954 investors answered the call to 
tropic waters. 

Since the Chiriqui carries only 95 
passengers, United Fruit faced quite 
a space problem. Its solution was 
simple: two more trips on the Chiri- 
qui and the Jamaica this month, and 
another two in November. “From a 
sales point of view,” says Jasper Bak- 
er, United Fruit’s passenger travel 
manager, “it’s splendid. It looks like 
it will even snowball to some degree.” 

Two in One. Will United Fruit 
make money on the deal? “Not at all,” 
huffs Treasurer Leonard. “We just 
don’t make much money on our pas- 
senger lines.” But one thing was 
sure: United Fruit not only had hit on 
a smart way to keep on friendly 
terms with stockholders but one that 
promises to whip up interest in South 
American travel as well. 
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MACHINERY 





A LONG, LONG ROAD 


Alarmed by the recent activity of “atomic” stocks, Com- 
bustion Engineering’s Chairman Joe Santry tried hard to 


spread a little restraining pessimism. 


But he too is 


beginning to tool up for Combustion’s atomic future. 


Noruinc these days has quite such an 
electrifying effect on investors as do 
two magic words: “nuclear power.” 
Thus when big ($161.5-million assets) 
Babcock & Wilcox announced last 
month it would build a “major plant 
for the manufacture of fuel elements 
and other reactor core components 
for the nuclear power industry,” in- 
vestors scrambled for its common 
stock, bid the price up $17 to $112 in 
one week. Then when smaller ($108.5- 
million assets) Combustion Engineer- 
ing, B&W's toughest competitor 
among builders of steam generating 
equipment for the electric utilities 
announced that it would put up a 
factory “to design and build complete 
nuclear power plants up to the tur- 
bine,” Wall Street bargain hunters 
sent Combustion Engineering's com- 
mon skyrocketing to $79.50—a 21% 
rise in just five trading days. 

All this was most distressing to 
Combustion Engineering's Chairman 
Joseph Vincent Santry, who has spent 
40 years in the traditionally blow-hot- 
blow-cold boiler business. “I keep 
telling everybody,” he complained last 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 


79',; low, 54%. Dividend (1954) : 75c quarterly 
Indicated 1955 payout: $3 
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month, “that Combustion Engineer- 
ing is not going to make any money 
from nuclear power plants for the 
next 10 years anyway. About ali we 
do know now is that it’s possible to 
generate utility use by 
means of nuclear power. But whether 


steam for 


CES SANTRY: 
nobody seems to be listening 


INSTALLING 


4 BIG BOILER 


or not it’s feasible from an econom- 
Mean- 
while, we're going to have to spend a 
lot of to find out. I keep 
telling them that, but it doesn’t seem 
to do any good.” 

Drop in the Bucket. Although Joe 
Santry’s studied caution has done little 


ic standpoint is another matter 


money just 


to dampen investors’ enthusiasm, his 
hould not be taken lightly 


Santry has his 


warning 
Right now 


busy 


engineers 
building the 
Light's 


powe! 


vessel for 
heralded 
station at Shippings 
well as the 


reacto! 
Duquesne much 
nuclear 
port, Pa., a boilers and 
reactor components for the atomic sub 
Sea Wolf. But 


are pitil illy 


from this work 
Santry 
bring 


profits 
mall and, as 
utilities which 


a good 50 


points out, the 
Combustion Engineering 
of its $150-million annual gross will 
not be placing their orders for 
1965 
power plants w 
2°) of the 
If AEC 


over, not more th: 


years 


to come. By nucleat 


he estimates 
ill account for less than 
natior 


generating capacity 


forecasts ; orrect, more 
the utili 
ties capacity wi furnished by 
atomic powe! . the year 2000 

Of far more nm ate 
Santry are pre 
to double thei 


concern to 

itilities plans 
yenerating 
within the next 10 years. In so doing 
they will cre: an estimated $2-bil 
lion-plu 


capac ity 


market lo! the boile: 

makers 
In orde i 

tition with ich outfits as 


Wilcox and Foster 


began making ore 


to get n nare in compe- 
Babcock & 
Wheeler. Santry 
shrewdly fore- 
sighted plans as far back as 1950, when 
he emba: $18-mil- 


increase 


ked on a tour-year 
lion expansion program to 


the capacity of Combustion’s boile1 



























































































































































































































































































































































BUILDING A FURNACE: 
pressure going up 


plants at Chattanooga, East Chicago, 
St. Louis and Sherbrooke (Canada) 
by 50%. At the same time, he brought 
out a brand-new, controlled-circula- 
tion boiler designed to deliver steam 
at pressures all the way from 2,000 to 
3,200 pounds. By the end of last year, 
he had sold 50 of them 
Higher & Cheaper. But Santry may 
have engineered his greatest coup in 
1953, when he signed an agreement to 
build and sell the Swiss-designed 
Sulzer “Monotube” steam generator 
in the U.S. Designed to operate at 
6,000 pounds pressure—far above the 
critical point where water turns to 
vapor without first boiling—the Mono- 
tube’s water is changed to super- 
heated steam during a singie fast pass 
through the tubes, thus eliminating 
the bulky, expensive drums necessary 





to separate steam and water. Last 
= ae 
14.1% 49.9% 














Latest 12-Montn Resvuits: return 
on equity, 10.7%; equity growth, 2.2% 
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year Santry sold the first one to Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., which, he claims, 
will have “the most efficient electric 
station in the world.” 

Santry is banking heavily on his 
new boiler to bring in many new 
orders. “But that’s just the point,” 
said Santry. “The higher we can get 
the pressure, the cheaper we can gen- 
erate power. It’s only a question of 
time before we go to 10,000 pounds, 
which is going to make nuclear power 
even less attractive.” 

An Eye on the Future. 
probably 


Although he 
knows as much about the 
boiler business as any man alive, Joe 
Santry knew next to nothing about 
it the day he graduated from M.LT. 
back in 1906. “I had never done a 
day's work in my life,” he says. “In 
fact, | spent the whole summer sail- 
ing.” Starting as a night-shift turbine 
tester for the Boston Elevated Railway 
(“at $12.00 for a seven-day week”), 
Santry had his own turbine sales busi- 
ness by the time he was 26 

In 1924, Santry 
president of Combustion Engineering, 
which was just then getting into the 
manufacture of boilers in a big way 


was called in as 


Four years later he quit, only to re- 
turn in 1930 when Combustion Engi- 
neering went into receivership. Super- 
heater Co., with which Combustion 
Engineering eventually merged in 
1948, put up the money to keep Com- 
bustion going, and also kept Santry on 
as executive vice-president 

In 1940 
president 


Santry was again elected 
By the time he moved up 
to chairman in 1953, he had boosted 
Combustion Engineering's sales from 
$98-million to $171-million in just five 
Last sales fell 12% to 
$150.5-million and earnings were off 
13% to $6.34 per share, reflecting the 
characteristically cyclic pattern of the 
utilities buying. But in the first quar- 
ter of 1955, utility orders turned up 
sharply once again, thereby generating 
considerable optimism in Combustion 
Engineering's Madison Avenue head- 
quarters in New York 

On the Mainstream. With both feet 
planted firmly in the present-day 
boiler business, Joe Santry, like ev- 
eryone else now doing 


years year, 


research on 
nuclear power, has perhaps little more 
than a toehold in the atomic future 
But, with characteristic foresighted- 
ness, Santry plans to build a wharf jut- 
ting out into the Tennessee River right 
near where his nuclear plant will go 
up. Some of the atomic reactors Com- 
bustion will ultimately build, explains 
Santry, will hundred 
tons and will be too bulky to move by 
rail or truck. “We will have” 
“a river site from which 
shipment can be made through virtu- 
ally all inland waterways and to all 


weigh several 


trailer 
says Santry 


coastal points.” 








DIVERSIFICATION 
UNLIMITED 


These are the nine working members 
of Chesapeake Industries’ gro 

family, which now operates in nine 
different fields. 














V.D. Anderson Co., Cleveland—majer 
heavy machinery maker. 








Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Orange, 


wee, Va.—second-largest steel partition 


manufacturer. 








National Transitads, Inc., New York 


omni —largest car card advertising 


company. 








Cardwell Electronics Prod. Corp., 


ma, Plainville, Conn.—electronic 


equipment. 








Chesapeake Printing Corp., New York 
—financial printers. 








Pathé Laboratories, Inc. New York 


mm 6 Hollywood—major movie 


processors. 








Television Center, Inc., New York— 














a studios for movie and TV production. 

= Intercoast Petroleum Co., Inc., 
Midland, Texas—eoil producers. 

= Colonial Trust Co., New York— 


commercial bank with four branches. 
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HOLDING COMPANIES 





OUT OF THE RED 


From financial ‘rags to respectability —that’s been Chesa- 


peake Industries’ course 


the four years since Bill 


MacMillen took over its one main asset—a $10-million debt. 


Wuen William C. (“Bill”) MacMillen 
took Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc.* in 1951, the company’s chief as- 
set was a staggering deficit. After 
trying one business after another in 
the 1930s and 1940s, the company, a 
sort of dumping ground for odds and 
ends of Robert R. Young’s Allegheny 
Corp. empire, finally ended up by tak- 
ing a terrific licking in the movie busi- 
When MacMillen 
pick up the pieces, he had left such 
items as three movie companies, a TV 
studio building and a midwest ma- 
chinery firm—most of them unprofit- 
able—and a $10-million tax loss 

Yet by month, Chesapeake 
had paid back six years of accumu- 
lated dividends (totaling $24) on its 
preferred stock, showed a $7.5-million 
surplus, and was rolling along with 
nine money-making companies oper- 
ating in as many varied fields of busi- 
ness (see box at left). 

Quick Switch. Chesapeake (then 
known as Pathe Industries, Inc.) was 
$3-million in the red when 37-year- 
old Bill MacMillen departed from 
Young's headquarters four years ago 
to put it back on its feet. Reminiscing 
for a moment last month in his busy 
office high up in New York’s Chrysler 
Building, CI’s president recalled: 
“There was a new company policy 
when I over to Chesapeake 
There was a period of study and, with- 
month, we began to negotiate 
for our first acquisition.” 

It did not take MacMillen the full 
month to realize that his biggest 
liability was Pathe’s subsidiary, Eagle- 
Lion Films, a Grade B film producer 
which had lost $10-million trying to 
produce Grade A films in the postwar 
era. MacMillen promptly liquidated 
Eagle-Lion, re-named his 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc 

Not the least attraction of this move 
was the $10-million carry- 
forward that resulted from the parent 
company. With it, he was free to buy 
new businesses virtually out of thei: 
own earnings. Under the existing tax 
laws, when a subsidiary loses money, 
the corporation can deduct this loss 
from the earnings of other profitable 
holdings anytime within the next five 
years. MacMillen lost no time capital- 


over 


ness. came in to 


last 


came 


in a 


company 


tax-loss 


*Traded over-the-counter 
(1955): high, 54%; low, 344 
none. Indicated 1955 payout 


Price range 
Dividend (1954) 
none 
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izing on this situation. In 1952, he 
picked up Virginia Metal Products 
Inc., the U.S.’s second largest maker 
of steel and book- 
shelves 

In its 
sorship 


doors, partitions 


first year under CI’s spon- 
Metal half 


million dollars before taxes, and be- 


Virginia made a 
cause of the parent corporation's tax- 
loss carry-forward, it kept all of it 
MacMillen used part of the proceeds to 
pay an installment on Virginia Metal's 


of $26-million and an equity of around 

$1.30 per share in place of a $1.18 defi- 

cit just four years ago 
MacMillen that the 


Trust acquisition has opened the door 


feels Colonial 


on a new area for profitable expansion 


and just in time. “Competition for 


purchase of domestic companies is 


becoming hotter and hotter,” he says 
“Everybody, it seems, is diversifying.” 
But there are 


abroad 


till great opportunities 
he believes, and with over 300 
foreign banks as depositors, Colonial 
gets an up-to the 


what's going on. “We feel that foreign 


minute picture ol 


expansion is attractive because the 


profits are ordinarily higher than in 


domestic businesses and because the 


assistance the Government is propos- 
ing to give the companies in foreign 


trade will reduce the 


substantially 


risks involved 


Green Grass at Home Meanwhile, 


CHESAPEAKE’S BILL MacMILLEN: new vistas abroad 


purchase price, plowed back the bal- 
MacMillen used the 
same device in other acquisitions, al- 
though he has bought some outright 
By late had 
boosted the value of Chesapeake’s 
shares enough to enable MacMillen to 
New York's Colonial Trust 
Co. by an exchange of stock 

Into the Black. The big payoff on 
MacMillen’s efforts occurred in 1953, 
when he was able to report Chesa- 
peake’s first meager surplus, 
$30,000. To this MacMillen 
added another $1-million in retained 
But 
Colonial Trust and recapitalization of 
Chesapeake’s 38,000 shares of prefer- 
red stock from $100 par to $10 par, 
boosted the surplus to $7.5-million 
That left Chesapeake with total assets 


ance has since 


last year, the process 


acquire 


some 


last yea! 


tax-free profits acquisition of 


Bill MacMillen is looking beyond the 
time when his tax lo 
to $4-million, will be 
Millen ha 

peaks ub 


shrunk 
Mac 


urged the bosses of Chesa 


now 
used up 
idiaries, who operate vit 
tually independently of the parent 
their 
ilted in Pathe Lab 
oratort ent nto processing of 
still film, Cardwell 
debut into p 
photo trans ion 
Ande! 
with a new line of alr 
Metal de 
new automatk 


and office 


intend to Keep 


company to diver ify in 


right Thi na re 


own 


ince 
colo! Elec tronics 
roduction of facsimile 
equipment for 
new e! on Co venture 
purifiers and 
Virginia velopment of a 
conveyor for hospitals 
buildings. Thus MacMillen 
Che sub 


naking money at home 


apeake ‘ 
sidiari« nusy I 
while the parent company takes a look 


at new opportunities abroad 





How is the new 





Let the Chairman and the President tell you 


Atter nearly a year in the New York 
Central our optimistic view of its 
potential is undiminished, its economi- 
cal water level route, running through 
the industrial heart of the Nation as 
it does, and serving an area densely 
populated by almost 80 million people. 
Details of its physical plant and opera- 
tions leave much to be desired, but they 
are susceptible of analysis and correc- 
tion, tedious and costly though the 
process may be. 


Less easy is it to find the answer to 
certain intolerable terminal problems, 
particularly in the East, where the 
services with which we compete are 
publicly operated, pampered or sub- 
sidized, But studies are well under way 
and we must find a solution. The 
Nation's transportation necessities can 
no longer endure a situation so lopsided 
that a mainline rail operation, upon 
which so many employees, shippers and 
passengers depend, is skimped and sac- 
rificed to the extravagant convenience 
of a few commuters who have a liberal 
choice of substitute service. 


Why is it, when the Federal Govern- 
ment and our States and Cities are 
struggling with unbalanced budgets to 
maintain facilities and services, gratis, 
for barges, planes, trucks, buses and 
automobiles, so little attention is given 
to the direct recovery of these costs in 
user charges? 


These 
regulation 


long-brewing problems or 

and subsidy as they un- 
equally affect the railroads and their 
competitors are at last coming to the 
attention of the Nation's President and 
its Congress; and well they may, when 
the ironical contrast is considered that 
our uncertain allies, recipients of our 
bountiful relief, to say nothing of our 
troops, are utterly dependent upon our 


faithful 
ently 


though anemic rails, 
Certainly, may 
question the brains if not the sincerity 


behind our entire defense program so 


consist- 


leeched some 


long as this inconsistency continues 


The New York Central is more fortu- 
nate than most railroads in having 
valuable real estate other than that 
used in its operations, mostly concen- 
trated in the Park Avenue area of New 
York. Some has yet to be fully devel- 
oped, particularly the long neglected 
air rights above the Grand Central 
Terminal itself, a vast area with as 
high a cubic foot value as any in the 
world. This presently unproductive 
site will be fully exploited as quickly 
as operating and other problems inher- 
ent in such a huge undertaking can 
be worked out. 


The three hotels which your Com- 
pany operates have been put under new 
management and a substantial increase 
in their net revenues is in early pros- 
pect 


Your more than 50 operating Compa- 
nies and controlled subsidiaries are in- 
corporated under the complex railroad 
laws of many States and Canada. Fail- 
ure to more fully consolidate and inte- 
these vast 
tributed 
burdens 


grate properties has con- 
to many tax 
and operating and adminis- 
trative duplications and wastes. 


unnecessary 


Your President, acting under the 
fullest authority, has virtually lived on 
the property for many months, giving 
his concentrated attention te costs. He 
has displayed extraordinary all-around 
executive qualities in all departments 
where they have been sadly needed. In 
his courage, determination and dili- 
gence he has uncovered and rooted out 
long entrenched inefficiencies, thus 


more than meeting your Board’s high- 
est expectations. Far sooner than we 
had hoped, his attention can be turned 
to those innumerable details which go 
to create fine service. 


To him alone is due the credit for 
what will, we believe, one day be re- 
corded as one of the most expeditious 
jobs of corporate rehabilitation in his- 
tory. Him we have to thank for the 
fact that directors so soon considered 
it sound and conservative to put your 
stock upon a $2 annual basis when on 
January 11 it declared a dividend of 
50¢ payable on March 10. Not since 
1931 has your Company paid a regular 
quarterly dividend. 

. ° . 


Just as ownership is the best incen- 
tive to good husbandry, so is open com- 
petition the key to the achievement 
of the lowest prices for high quality in 
all those commodities and services 
which your company buys in its day- 
to-day operations. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging to the morale of an organiza- 
tion dedicated to sound operations, 
than to see preferential relationship at 
the top level between the company and 
its bankers, suppliers or concession- 
aires. 


In conclusion, we wish to express to 
you our recognition of the fine way in 
which our employees generally have 
co-operated with the President; and for 
the generous tolerance of our shippers 
and passengers for our service which 
leaves much to be desired. To all we 
pledge our best efforts to make the New 
York Central the most dynamic unit 
in a newly expanding railroad industry. 


Kant hyd 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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| INCOME AND 
| EXPENSE ITEMS 
Operating revenues 


Operating expenses 
Taxes 


PERLMAN 


Equipment and joint facility renta—net 


Net railway operating income 

Other income-—net 

Fixed charges 

Net income 

Operating ratio 

Return 
on depreciated investment 
| 


net railway operating income) 


Jet @ Months 2nd 6 Months Pull Year 
$355,647 ,385 $353,082,577 $708,729,962 
313,400,114 282,821,775 596,221,889 
27,516,321 28,363,824 55,880,146 
11,764,222 11,828,744 23,592,966 
2,966,727 30,068,235 33,034,962 
13,898,668 9,579,281 23,477,949 
23,567,251 23,758,151 47,325,402 
(6,701,856) D115,889,365 9,187,509 
88.12% 80.10% 84.12% 


0.3% 
t Deficit 


14% 1.7% 
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New York Central doing? 


(Excerpts from the Annual Report*) 


When your new management took 
office we faced an emergency situation 
in the fast deterioration of your Com- 
pany’s cash position. The railroad had 
started 1954 with cash and temporary 
investments of $59,940,600. By the end 
of June this was down to $32,970,500 
and the situation was getting worse. 
With no current cost controls to work 
with, the prospects of further rapid 
deterioration demanded immediate and 
decisive action to control expenses. It 
was necessary to live out on the rail- 
road to observe firsthand its operations 
and institute new methods wherever 
inefficiency could be detected. That 
such actions succeeded is shown by the 
fact that on December 31, 1954 cash had 
increased to $62,429,500. 


On a net income basis, the railroad 
reported a deficit for the first six 
months of 1954 of $6,700,000. That was 
really only half the story of its earn- 
ings status; for in the first months of 
the year, millions had been collected 
by the Central in dividends from sub- 
sidiaries, though normally such divi- 
dends have not been paid until the 
closing months of the year; millions had 
been spent on maintenance which did 
not show in the income statement be- 
cause on the books these expenditures 
were to be spread out over the remain- 
der of the year; and certain charges and 
accruals which normally would have 
been included had not been included 


Largely through speedy control of 
expenses and improved efficiency the 
unfavorable earnings trend was re- 
versed. Although railway operating 
revenues in the last six months of the 
year were actually less than in the first 
half, not only was the inherited deficit 
wiped out, but we ended 1954 with net 
income of $9,200,000. 


I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of establishing cost controls so 
that we will have them on a current 
basis. 


*Would you like 

a copy of this 
annual report? 
Write to: Secretary, 
New York Central 
Railroad, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, 
New York 
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Your Company has had no personnel 
records worthy of the name. Those it 
did have lacked the information any 
company needs if it is to utilize its 
employees to the best advantage. We 
are concentrating on the compilation 
of such records. We have also started 
wage evaluation studies and we have 
prepared incentive and bonus plans, the 
latter explained fully in the proxy 
statements will receive. Because 
the employees of any company are its 
greatest asset, we are laying plans for 
an extensive personnel program which 
will make for better and 
training of our people. 


you 


selection 


Physical communications on your 
railroad have been sadly lacking. One 
of our early moves was to lease tele- 
type equipment for yard-to-yard com- 
munications. This speeds up our knowl- 
edge of where cars are, speeds up their 
movement, saves us time and money, 
and permits us to let the shipper know 
currently where his shipment is lo- 
cated. The equipment has been com- 
pletely installed in all our major yards. 
At the same time, equipment is being 
installed which will permit records 
from yard offices to flow into the Audi- 
tor of Car Accounts’ office on punch 
cards, greatly reducing time and labor 
and giving us better control over our 
per diem charges and our services to 
our customers. 


Central’s yards and terminals, even 
its newest ones, are out of date, and 
there has been wasteful duplication of 
both yards 
Company’s 


and Just as 
corporate struc- 
ture has never been integrated, neither 
has its physical plant 


shops your 


complex 


We have started 
consolidation. Many 
yards have been closed down and the 
jobs they performed absorbed by oth- 
ers. All are under study. The railroad 
had too many shop facilities, a heritage 
based on the old concept of railroad 


the process of 


operations by steam power—a concept 
made obsolete by the modern Diesel 
locomotive, We have closed down many 
of these shops and are studying the 
situation further in the search for more 
economies, With fewer shops we re- 
quire fewer stores and have been able 


to reduce our inventory to the lowest 


level in eight years 


We have undertaken a co-operative 
study with Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to determine the best location 
for our principal classification yards. 
When this is resolved we intend to 
make them the most modern in the 
country. 


Electronic signalling is making it 
possible for us to reduce our track 
mileage with substantial savings in 
maintenance and taxes and we have 
already started this program. Yet we 
will be able to handle just as much 
business on a two-track modern rail- 
road as we now do on four tracks. 


The Diesel locomotive is a wonder- 
fully productive and economic tool—if 


properly used. When we came on the 
Central's freight Diesels were 
half the time. 


We have increased the availability of 


property 
being used only about 
our freight Diesels 25 per cent, and we 
only 301 of our old 

This means that our 
investment in motive power is working 


have in service 


steam locomotives 


harder and is doing a better job for us, 


The passenger service deficit has 
plagued your railroad, as well as the 
rest of the industry, ever since the end 
of the war and we are studying every 
phase of our passenger service to im- 
prove the revenues and reduce exorbi- 
tant costs. At the same time, one of our 
first moves was to start a co-operative 
study, with five other railroads, of new 
equipment based on modern concepts 
taking advantage of the most recent 
technological developments. As a re- 
sult, several new trains are now being 
produced that will substantially reduce 
the weight and passenger- 
carrying equipment per seat with a 
resultant reduction in both the first 
cost of these new trains and costs of 
operation. We are doing this so that 
the railroads can get back into the 
mass handling of passengers on an 
economical basis. 


ak (Par kava, 


PRESIDENT 


cost of 


New York Central Railroad 





MACHINERY 





ATOMIC PINBOY 


In the 55 years since it started manufacturing 
cigar-making machinery, American Machine 
& Foundry has become involved in every- 
thing from pretzel benders to atomic reactors. 


American 
that it 
design for 
which 

radiation to 


Machine 
had 


food 


LATE last month 
& Foundry* 


worked 


announced 
out a basic 
processing would 
gamma 
grains and stop potatoes from sprout- 
ing while in storage. Onlookers who 
watching the 


diversify in all directions, particularly 


equipment 


use preserve 


have been company 


AMF’S MOREHEAD PATTERSON: 


he’s keeping his eyes open 


since the war, began to wonder where 
this hummingbird was going to alight 
Wherever that 
one thing was fairly 


may be 


AMF's 


next spot 
certain 
stockholders will not lose out 
Diversification these days has come 
to occupy 


the 


almost the same place in 
businessman's lexicon as prayei 
in the parson's. Some believe that it 
will cure all ills. That may be, or it 
may not, but in the case of AMF, per- 
haps the most improbably diversified 
its kind, it has been far 
In fact 
as profitable as all get-out 

Advance Diagnosis 
AMF was a small ($4.8-million sales) 
maker the to- 
industries 


company of 


from unprofitable it has been 


of machinery used in 
bacco, textile and bakery 
The company had 
1900 by Rufus L 


the present president and chairman, 


been founded in 


Patterson, father of 


*Traded NYSE 
37%; low, 25. Dividend 
plus 244% stock. Indicated 


Price rang¢ 1955 high 
(1954): 25¢ quarterly 
1955 payout: $1 


36 


Before the war, 


Morehead 


market a re 


Patterson, to make and 


volutionary new automatik 
machine 


but the 


cigarette rolling 
It was the its field 
field was necessarily small 

At War s AMF 
known principally for 
macninel but 


ahead to the amount of business 


ana cigal 


leader in 


still 


its specialized 


end was 
Patterson could see a 
limit 
could do in such esoterix 
decided that he going 
out and cure any prospe« 
tive iline got sick 

Soup to Nuts. As a start 
to perfect an automatic pinspotter for 
but it took a lot of 
fact, it not 
that the first commercial instal- 
made So that 

simmering, Patterson 
other 
short 


pretzel benders 


his company 
line He 
to bral cn 


was 


before he 
he set out 
bowling alleys 
perfecting. In until 
1952 


lation 


was 
was while 
project was 
looked around for prospects 
AMF was 
tie-stitching 


In a very time 
making 
training devices 


machines, electronic 


radial woodworking ma- 
truck 
equipment 


drill 


full line of bowling equipment 


arm saws, 


chine: bicycles and tractor 


military 


relay vises for 


rims electrical 
and a 
AMF 
is also deeply involved in defense bus 
th heavy 


energy Its 


presses 


iness W emphasis on nuclea! 
research fast grew 
100 to than 1,000 
all this octopoid diversifi- 
cation meant to AMF stockholders? 
Sales since the war leaped from $11.9- 
1945 to $139-million in 1953 
little 
the 1953 figure ($126-million) 

due to a 


team 
fron under 


What ha 


more 


MmMiiiior in 


Last year’s sales were a unde: 
largely 
defense orders 
on the American market 
little 
such 
typi ally Patter 


tackled the problem of foreign 


‘ utbac k in 
and inroads 


eign bicycles There is 


om can co 
itback 


son ha 


by fo 
mmediately about 
a ‘< but 
a logical way: he has 
taker ove! the 
“Hercul 
top sellers 
Despite the 
1954 
things 
1,400 of 


already 


competitior in 
distributorship of 
Britain's 


bic y< les one ot 


temporary sales set- 
back in 
bette: 
than 


have 


Patterson expects much 
1955, 


his electric 


from since more 
pinspotters 
been installed and 3,500 
more are expected to be installed this 


And since, like much of AMF’s 


the pinspotters are leased, not 


year 
output 
sold 


Earnings 


they mean steady income 
of course, could not main- 


tain such a quick clip as sales, but 


they have more than quadrupled in 
the 1945-54 period—from $1-million 
to $4-million—and dividends have 
been a stockholder’s ideal. No matter 
how earnings might have fluctuated 
(and they 
high of $2.42 a share to a loss of 3c a 
share), the dividend rate remained at 
In 1953 
the basic rate was upped to $1 a share, 
and it looks likely to stay there 

Atomic Swimming Pool. Whether the 
new food processing idea will be taken 
up is something that time will have 
to tell. Apart from the cobalt which 
would supply the nuclear energy, it 
would cost $40,000 to install the 
equipment in a freight car and $20,000 
run maintain it. But 
since one car could service trainload 
after trainload, the idea of putting 


FORBES YARDSTICKS 


have fluctuated from a 


80c for 12 consecutive years 


a year to and 








EARNING POWER | GROWTH POWER 


Bleck bers show average of 100 lergest U.S. mig. cor- 
porations Sheded bers show (left) 5-year average return 
on stockholders’ equity, (right) 5-year increase in equity 











Latest 12-MontH Resutts: return on 
equity, 9.7%; equity growth, 2.0% 


$40,000 worth of machinery in a $5,000 
car does not seem so far-fetched 
AMF’s experience in atomic energy 
led Patterson, last February, to make 
a suggestion so sensible as to be 
Since, he 
and development in 
fields often 


facilities 


almost revolutionary said, 


research ad- 


vanced require and 
the 
equipment can represent a major ob- 

Why not have all get togethe: 
their and invest in a 
jointly-owned, nuclear reactor? To 
suggestion, AMF 
mitted plans for a $1.5-million “swim- 
ming pool” type of reactor similar to 
that operated successfully at the Na- 
tional Reactor Test Station in Idaho 

Free Agent. Latest report is that 
AMF is “looking into” the idea of go- 
ing into the sporting goods business 
by buying A.G. Spalding, but Patter- 
son is not talking. “We're looking into 
things all the time,” he says, “but we 
don't go around talking about them.” 


new 
unique problem of 
stacle 
pool money 


sub- 


back up .his 
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Puget Power Reports 


RECORD PROGRESS 
FOR 1954 +> 





Puget Power’s Annual Report shows substantial 

gains and significant accomplishments on all 

fronts, which add up to the best year in the 

Company’s history. For the first time in almost QUICK FACTS—1954 

a quarter of a century Puget was enabled, in 

1954, to move at full speed ahead, with Per Cont 
dynamic, forward-looking programs designed to , 0: Pty) 
effect maximum realization of its existing and Operating Revenues 

future potentials. 
Net Income 


With a greatly improved “‘climate’’—wide- pomana 


spread public support —an exceptionally advan- 

tageous capital structure (41.6% Debt—58.4% Per Share of Commor 
Common Stock and Earned Surplus) and other 
favorable factors, Puget is stronger today than 
ever before and is possessed of excellent future 
growth, earnings and dividend prospects. 


Per cent of Revenues 

Dividends Paid 

Gross Additions to Utility Plant $7,015 
Puget was never in better shape to translate 
these prospects into realities for stockholders Kilowatt-hour Sales 
to maintain good electric service at reasonable in thousands 
rates—to bring about greater customer benefits 
through increased use of electricity —to attract 
the large sums of additional capital anticipated 
to be required for new construction to meet the 
rapidly increasing electric utility needs of a Average Annual Kilowatt hour 
territory rich in the promise of growth, and to Use Per Residential Customer 
play a vital role in the upbuilding and devel- eciaten 00,360,046 ehadeb cones 
opment of the area it serves, in 1953 


Peak Load—Kilowatts 


Customers at End of Year 


TEaciudes special nonrecurrir 
Seattle in 1953 





PUGET SOUND a 


If you would like to 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


read the complete story 
in Puget's 1954 Annual 
Report, please write 
Frank McLaughlin 
President, 860 Stuart 
Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 
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MODERN MOGULS 





SILBERSTEIN’S SORTIE 


At the same time he took control of Connecticut's 
Niles-Bement-Pond Corp. in a proxy fight last month, 
Leopold Silberstein silenced the cries of “raid!” by 
promising to 


“build 


Despite the cok) rain, the spirits of 
the occupants of three black iimou- 
sines which pulled into the parking 
lot at West Hartford's Niles-Bement- 
Pond Corp. one day last month were 
anything but When a 
guard asked: “Do you plan to stay 
long?”, a pudgy, smiling man leaned 
out of his car window and chortled in 
a heavy German accent: “Yes, for a 
long, long time.” 

Personal Triumph. The man, Leo- 
pold D. (“for Dias; I have Portuguese 
ancestry”) Silberstein, had made no 
idle boast. As chairman of Penn- 
Texas Corp.,” he had arrived with his 
entourage (known to its detractors as 
“that Penn-Texas crowd”) to take 
over the famed $45-million (assets), 
tool builder 
parking lot and all. As for the proxy 
that followed during Niles’ 
meeting, it was a for- 
mality. Silberstein and his backers 
had with over 473,000 proxy 
votes (61°) of the total number cast) 
and they walked off with all 14 seats 
on its board. Thus, the long struggle 
which year 
when Penn-Texas began buying up 
big blocks of Niles’ stock, came to a 
decisive end 

Silberstein 
self 


dampened 


97-year-old machine 
count 
annual mere 


come 


for control began last 


who promptly got him- 
board 

good reason to be 
elated over his latest acquisition. 
Niles-Bement-Pond is by far the 
juiciest plum he has picked since he 


elected chairman and 


president, had 


first began building an industrial em- 
pire on the shaky of al- 
Coal & 
By the 
earnings sheet is consoli- 
Silberstein’s 
enterprise will be worth close to $90- 
million in annual sales, a far cry 
from the modest $6.7-million it 
up in 1951 selling coal 

Most of Niles’ 3,000 
stockholders, however little 
of Silberstein's high spirits; 85°. of 
them had backed the old Niles man- 
agement. But they lacked the votes to 
keep Silberstein out 


framework 
most-defunct Pennsylvania 
Coke Corp.t four years ago 
time Niles’ 


dated with Penn-Texas’, 


rang 
other voting 
showed 


Even so, his cri- 
tics were loud in their complaints that 
he had acquired, along with his oil, 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 


22%; low, 1944. Dividend 25c quarterly 
10c extra. Indicated 1955 payout: $1 


‘Name changed to 
1954 


high 


plus 


Penn-Texas Corp. in 


38 


a great 


future Niles.” 


for 


uranium, steamship, warehousing and 


machinery companies, a reputation for 


“milking” his acquisitions. They cited 
the following examples 

@ In 1954 Silberstein had bought 
Denver's “Quick Way” Truck Shovel 
Co. for $1.5-million, $414,000 of it in 
cash, the rest in promissory notes and 


Penn-Texas stock. Then, even though 


MAN OF CONTROVERSY: 


not without enemies 


“Quick Way” wound up with a $14,- 
000 loss in the first six months of fiscal 
1954, it paid Penn-Texas $419,000 in 
dividends, or enough to 


more than 


restore the cash in Penn-Texas 
treasury 

® That same 
had bought working control of Indus- 
Bay City, 


cranes and 


year, Silberstein's group 


trial 
Mich 
ore bridges 
pron ply 
jobs ini 


Brownhoist Corp., a 
builder of 
As chairman, Silberstein 
created six new executive 
olving a $109,000 increase in 
Brownhoist's payroll (including a 
$45,000 salary for himself). He backed 
this when stockholders 
brought suit against him, but within 
weeks he tried to lend $350,000 of 
cash on an 
(then Pennsy|l- 
vania Coal & Coke) as a down pay- 


railroad 


down on 


Brownhoist’s unsecured 


loan to Penn-Texas 
ment on the purchase of a steamship 
Blocked 
Silberstein 
During his 


company he wanted 
by stockholders 
to be 


again 
was not 


denied first 10 


months as Brownhoist’s top execu- 
tive officer, he boosted the company’s 
dividends to $1.5-million (almost 
twice its net earnings in that period), 
over $800,000 of which went to Penn- 
Texas 

© Despite the fact that Penn-Texas 
appears to be making money under 
Silberstein, his critics claim that he 
has repeatedly resorted to non-recur- 
ring profits to keep it in the black 
Only by reporting a $516,000 gain on 
renegotiation of some coal leases, they 
say, was he able to chalk up a $189,- 
000 profit in 1953. And without in- 
clusion of a $1.5-million called 
“income from sale of fixed assets” in 


item 


1954, Penn-Texas would have wound 
up with a $312,000 loss instead of an 
$852,000 profit 

So there were many who wondered 
and still are wondering, whether the 
Penn-Texas group would stage an- 
other raid. Asked if he would now use 
some of Niles’ assets to pay off Penn- 
Texas’ heavy $12.8-million debt, Sil- 
berstein replied: “It would be up to 
the board of directors.” But since 
Silberstein controls the board, it was 
purely an academic distinction. Would 
he bill Niles for the expenses in- 
curred in the proxy fight? “It is not 
my position to answer that,” he re- 
plied modestly. “I would have to 
take that up with my fellow di- 
rectors.” 

On the Move. For a man whose 
business experience in the U.S. dates 
back only to 1948, Silberstein is 
somewhat unique in having already 
established himself as one of the 
fastest-moving financial operators in 
the country. (“We'd be getting even 
more publicity from this Niles affair,” 
complained an associate, “if we didn’t 
have to fight that Wolfson-Montgom- 
ery Ward story for headlines.” ) 

Born in Berlin 50 
berstein, stocky and almost 


ago, Sil- 
Napole- 
of the 


years 


onic in stature, was a member! 
Berlin Stock Exchange when Hitler 
took over the country in 1933. Flee- 
ing to Holland, he made a fresh start 
and was well-established as a power 
in financial circles when Hitler made 
his westward lunge in 1940. Fleeing 
then to England. Silberstein 
quickly interned and shipped off to 
Australia. He later made his way to 
Shanghai, picked up a Portuguese 
passport, returned to England, and 
then entered the U.S. under the Por- 
tuguese quota. Within two years, his 
skill and bulging bankroll won him 
control of Pennsylvania Coal and he 
was on his way again 

This way has not always 
smooth. Over the years there have 
been troubles with the SEC over the 
way certain items of Penn-Texas’ in- 
come have been stated. Only recently, 
his operations have been compared on 


was 


been 
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-»- COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY....-.---- 


A Review of i954 


1S 


Fourth Quarter improvement 
Continues in 1955 


During 1954, Copperweld was con- 
fronted with a period of readjustment 
because of the transition to a peace- 
time economy and the return to full 
competitive conditions. The sales volume 
for the last quarter of 1954 exceeded 
the average of the preceding three 
quarters by |7 per cent notwithstanding 
the loss of one month's production at the 
Company's Tube Division due to labor 
difficulties. The progressive increase in 
demand for Copperweld'’s products 
during the latter months of 1954 con- 
tinued into 1955 with the sales volume 
for the first quarter of 1955 exceeding 
the average quarterly volume of the 
preceding year by approximately 45 

th per cent. This continuing demand has 
/JOBBERS resulted in a substantial increase in the 
] | | ||DEALERS backlog of orders on hand. 
IBUTOR 
| errs Sales and Earnings 


During the adjustment year of 1954, 

net sales were $49 694,000, equal to 

ha 59 per cent of the record breaking sales 

INDUSTRY volume for 1953. Net earnings for 1954 
ke, were $927,065, which amounted to 
$1.32 per share of common stock after 

payment of preferred stock dividends, 

Dividends paid to holders of common 

stock during the year were $1.80 per 

share compared with $2.00 per shore 


paid in 1953, 
MAJOR USERS OF COPPERWELD PRODUCTS 


The major classifications of consumers of Copperweld products in 1954 om casey and Product 

taken from the Annual Report are shown in the above illustration with the re a cenoiiiel 
approximate percentages. Copperweld products reach a large segment rear cat a than y's 7 ae 
of the whole economy through the industries they serve. They are utilized panafe lennaunen aransen to ender 
by the public in many applications, so diversified thot it may be assumed 


ize facilities and improve operating 
each individual uses Copperweld products in some form in his daily life. practices. Efforts directed toward further 


improving the high quality of Copper- 
weld's products, as well as the develop- 
ment of new products and markets, have 
hown encouraging results and should 
Report, add “| ome 
If you would like to receive a copy of our 1954 Annual Report, address have a continuing beneficial effect upon 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY future earnings 
FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. The Year Ahead 


With a stronger national economy, we 
can look forward with considerable con- 


4 fidence that 1955 will be a year of 
-_ —_ = fl moderate but sustained improvement in 
(artee* | OSTUO ; wGEst —FLEYO--- business activity, with the resumption of 
—? | Tay . A) the growth and expansion of Copper- 
‘tH SY” —< weld's business which has choracterized 
svesi OMIO SEAMLESS WIRE AND CABLE FLEXO WiRt its 40-year history, 


Division 
DIVISION TUBE DIVISION DIVISION sath'e: 4 baile, daoonie 
Warren, Ohio Shelby, Ohio Glessport, Pa. Oswego, N.Y. 
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the floor of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives by Connecticut's Rep. 
Thomas S. Dodd to the “actions we 
associate more with the buccaneering 
days of the Nineteenth Century—of 
Drew, Fisk and Gould—than with 
modern methods of building up sound 
companies.” There have also 
attempts to link Silberstein’s name, 
through mutual business associates, 
with that of the late, unlamented Serge 
Rubenstein 


been 


Change of Heart? Because of these 


some Wall Street- 
ers see an element of caution creep- 
ing into Silberstein’s latest 
operations He 
assurance, they that he will 
as Niles’ chairman without sal- 
that he will “milk” 
its treasury, pay excessive dividends, 
make “upstream loans,” or sell off its 
assets 


Actually 


growing pressures 


financial 
has already given 
note, 
serve 
and 


ary neither 


Silberstein shows every 


sign that he means to make Niles an 
even stronger in the highly 
competitive machine tool business 
Last month he announced he would 
soon bring in a “well-known metal- 
lurgist” to direct the manufacture of 
machine tool castings out of powdered 
metal, thereby cutting out scrap and 
eliminating many of the rough ma- 
chining operations that have always 
added considerably to the high cost 
of castings 


power 





UTILITIES 





OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


Mainly through good public relations, Interstate 
Power has changed from a tottering candidate for 
failure into one of lowa’s healthiest utilities. 


Tuose companies which write off 
public relations as so much overhead 
(and there are still many of them 
around) would do well to study Inter- 
state Power Company.” Headquar- 
tered in Dubuque, Iowa, Interstate’s 
very life depends upon public rela- 
tions. lowa is one of only three states 
(Minnesota and Texas are the othe 
two) which does not have public utility 
commissions the voters in 
every community the company serves 
decide periodically whether they want 
Interstate to go on supplying them 
with electricity and gas, or whether 
they want to throw the company out 
And in the 


have done 


Instead, 


past some 
just that. Even today 
when the company is heaithy and on 
good terms with its customers (it was 
not always so) Interstate men sweat 
a little when a 
coming up 
Unpromising Start. 
here,” 


communities 


franchise election is 


“When I came 
says President Milton Kapp, 
“morale was—well, there wasn't any 
morale, The men in the field didn't 
care. The people in the office were lost 
Management had been in Chicago 
thinking only of figures. Three men 
here thought they were the boss. The 
union just walked in one day and took 
over the entire office force, even the 
accountants.” 

That was in 1939 and, says Kapp, 
“my friends in the utility business 
asked me what in the world I was 
doing joining Interstate. But Mr. Pick- 
ard [B.F. Pickard, then president, 
now board chairman] asked me to 
come, and since I knew how he worked, 
and he knew how I worked, | figured 
it would be at least a good gamble.” 


Kapp had been Pickard’s assistant 


*Traded NYSE & Midwest SE. Price range 
(1955): high, 1444; low, 12%. Dividend (1954) 
60c. Indicated 1955 payout: T0c 


40 


when Pickard was president of Cen- 
tral States Power Light. This 
partnership has continued ever since 

Pickard and Kapp found the com- 
pany not only demoralized and losing 
franchises, but overcapitalized too. It 
was not until 1948 that they managed 
to get the company on a firm financial 
footing. To get it there, they had to put 
across a sweeping capital reorganiza- 
tion, a surgical operation that cost the 
old preferred and common stockhold- 
ers $20-million looked 
have 
from $11-million to al- 
million, But (and this is 
the point for investors) earn- 


and 


and 


Things have 
up since Operating 
risen steadily 


$14 


revenues 


most 
more to 
ings dividends have increased 
even faster in the same 1948-1954 pe- 
riod—by a round 69% and 67% re- 
spective ly 


FORBES YARDSTICKS 


INTERSTATE POWER CO. 











poretions Sheded bers show (left) 5 yeor everege return 





on stockholders’ equity, (right) S-yeer imecreese in equity 





LATEST 
equity, 


12-Montu Resutts 
13.9%; 


return on 
equity growth, 4.8% 


Kapp would be much happier if he 
had to deal with just one PUC instead 
of innumerable tiny communities, but 
he makes the most of things as he finds 
them. “We just keep plugging away 
the men the facts of eco- 
nomic life,” he says, “and hoping that 
they get the story and will pass it 
along to our customers.” To help his 
men get the facts straight Kapp holds 
periodic meetings at headquarters, not 
only for the topkicks but for the ordi- 
nary linemen, who come in for three 
days’ indoctrination in the business 
and their part in it 

Business is Local. 
tively small 
less 
Interstate is 
ized. Each 
agers 18 a 


teaching 


For such a rela- 
company ($65-million 
than 1,000 employees), 

unusually decentral- 
of the ten district man- 
local power unto him- 
self, subject only to policy decisions 
from above. Each is expected, in fact 
required, to be a leader and a booster 
of his community, and the company, 
again despite its comparatively small 
size, maintains a full-time and notably 
able public relations department to 
help them out 

Kapp’s “woo-the-public” 
seem to be paying off 
the past few years 
resulted in a more than 100° boost in 
the market value of the company’s 
common stock and it had no difficulty 
selling $10-million of preferred stock 
last December 


assets, 


systems 
Interstate’s 


showing in has 


But even today frustrations rise up 
to plague it. Take buses, for instance 
Interstate operates the buses in Du- 
buque and in East Dubuque, Ill. and 
has been bothered by the kindly 
citizenry’s habit of driving by and 
picking up all the bus passengers 
They tried moving the bus stops. That 
helped only a little. So they decided 
to buy 120 radio spots—4 a day for 
30 days—to plug the service. On the 
day the first spot was to run Kapp 
and his men turned on the radio early 
in the morning. But what they heard, 
courtesy of another enterprising mer- 
chant, was: “Don’t take the bus. Cer- 
tainly, don’t walk. Don’t wait for 
friends to pick you up at bus stops. 
Go to Whosit’s garage and buy your- 
self a nice used car.” 
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Ruth Randall 


The school teacher who owns an oil company 


RANDALL teaches Latin at San Bernardino 


R' TH High 
School, San Bernardino, California 


In 1939 she invested part of her savings in 
Oil Stock. 


thousand other people 


1) shares of 


Union This makes her—along with forty 


some 
an owner of the 45th largest indus- 


trial company in the country 


And entitles her to examine the report card on our 
filth year of business 
It was the largest in our history. Our customers paid us 


$351,731,678. We didn’t keep all of this, of 


coure 
16.8% we paid to our 8700 employees as wages and benefits 


4.8% went for taxes. (This does not include $60,000,000 


additional in fuel taxes which we collected for the a 


68.2%, 
than fifteen 
whom we do business 
This left us net ear 


M iss 


and re 


sharcholders like 


of their money 


Randal 


sary expansion and moder 


We he pe 


certain she should be 


investing in America 


Miss Rand 


j 
i 


helped to create a highet 


YOUR 


Company of ¢ 


COMMENTS AR 


Union Oil Com pa ny OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL 
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TRITON, 


THE AMAZING 


PURPLE MOTOR OIL 

































THE RECORD 
Regular payments in 43 



























of the last 45 years... 


uninterrupted payments in 


the 22 years since 1933 





















How 
MARQUETTE 

looks at 

common dividends 



































We in the cement industry know that the varying 








cycles of construction volume have direct bear- 














ing on a company’s earning power. At Marquette 





we try to shape our dividend policy to override 








any temporary earnings variation and maintain 








payments at equitable but realistic levels year 





after year. 











We also know that as a cement company 








broadens its markets it brings about greater 








earnings stability. A slack market in one area 





can be offset by a busy market in another. 








eee gre 





At Marquett« we have gradually expanded 











our marketing area to cover 18 states of the mid- 











west, south and southeast. The results have been 








new sales and earnings records in each of the 























last eight years—and a consistent dividend rec- 





ord for many more years than that. 























MARQUETTE Cement 















Operating eight cement producing piants in Ilinois, to: a, 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississiop! and Georgia. 

















Annual capacity 
13,600,000 barreis 


























MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO... BON. WACKER . CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PEACE POWWOW? 


TRUCKING 





Eastern railroads and inter- 
state truckers may soon 
end six years of feuding. 


| In the field of transportation, the 


nearest thing to the Hatfields and the 
McCoys are the eastern railroads and 
interstate trucking interests. For the 
past six years, they have been em- 
broiled in a rowdy Donnybrook that 
erupted two years ago in a $250-mil- 
lion damage suit filed by the truck- 
ers against the rails and their public 
relations counsel, Carl Byoir (pro- 
nounced “buyer”’) & Associates 
Until recently the two factions have 
exhibited the kind of regard for one 
another that moonshiners generally 
have for revenuers. But in the past 
few months there have been signs that 
all the fussin’, feudin’ & fightin’ might 
soon end in a burying of the hatchet 
The signs: 1) in January, a group of 
railroad men and truckers, headed 
respectively by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio's President Walter Tuohy and 


| the Middle Atlantic Transportation 


Co.'s Chairman D. L. Sutherland, 
agreed to sit down together to hash 
things out and “settle differences”; 2) 
lately the Byoir organization has no- 
ticeably let up in its promotional 
campaign on behalf of the rails 
Hobbling Lobby. The differences be- 
gan in 1951 when the Pennsylvania 
Legislature was considering a bill that 
would have increased truck weight 
limits in the state from 45,000 Ibs. to 
80,000 Ibs. The General Assembly 


| passed the bill all right, the truckers 


charge in their suit (which has lain 
dormant since last year), but the cam- 
paign against it, sponsored by the 
railroads and executed by Byoir, was 
allegedly so “vicious, corrupt and 
fraudulent,” that it succeeded in forc- 
ing Governor John S. Fine to veto the 
bill 

In face of all the signs, the word 
from the inside now is that: 1) 
the truckers will drop their suit 
against the roads and Byoir; 2) the 
eastern roads will dissolve their pow- 


| erful lobby in Harrisburg; 3) the 
| feuders will try living with each other 


in peace or, at least, an armed truce. 

At month's end, however, the East- 
ern Railroad Presidents Conference 
cautioned that there was nothing to 
celebrate yet: “Naturally, we would 
welcome an end to this litigation be- 
cause it has been wasteful, expensive, 
time-consuming and contrary to the 
best interests of all concerned, but 
there is no ‘deal’ to settle it.” 
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PGE 


FORTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


1954 sur pas Neé d all 


previous records in sales 
of gas and electricity, 
gross ope rating revenue 


and number of 


customers served, 
Highlights OF THE YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Gross operating revenues from all At the year-end we were supplying 
sources reached a new peak of $356,- service to 2,973,590 customers in all 
244,000 and exceeded those of the pre- branches of our operations. The net 
vious year by $22,139,000, or 6.10). In gain for the year was 244,422, of which 
addition, miscellaneous income amount- 139,642 were acquired on August 31, 
ed to $1,035,000, consisting principally 1954, as a result of the merger of Coast 
of dividends from subsidiary companies. Counties Gas and Electric Company. 


We experienced a further gain in the 
number of stockholders participating 
in our ownership. At the year-end we 
had 217,336 stockholders of record, a 
gain of 10,253 for the vear. Of the total, 
88.250 were preferred stockholders and 


Sales of electricity to customers totaled 
15,042,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 1.8°, 
over those of the previous year. In 
addition, we delivered for the account 
of others 943,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Combined sales to customers and de 


liveries for others exceeded those of : ’ . ‘ 
1953 by 5.0%. Control of Pacific Public Service Com- 


129,077 common stockholders. 


pany was acquired in February 1954. 
The company and its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Elee- 
Sales of gas to our customers totaled trie Company, sa merged into this 
243,508,000,000 cubic feet, an increase ae July 30, 1954 and August 
of 16,455,000,000 cubic feet, or 7.20). 31, 1954, respectively, 
In addition, 71,092,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas was transported for use in our Expenditures for expanding and enlarg- 
steam-electric generating plants and ing our facilities totaled $170,933,000 
for other Company uses, for the year, or about $26,000,000 be 
low the peak established in the previous 
year. A further reduction in these ex- 
penditures is anticipated in 1955. 


If you'd like to know more about P. G. and E. write 
K. C. Christensen, Treasurer, 245 Market St., San 
Francisco 6, California for a copy of our Annual Report. 


In order to offset the higher cost of 
out-of-state gas purchased by the Com 
pany, higher gas rates ¢ timated to 
increase our gross revenues 87,073,000 
annually were placed in effect on De 
cember |, 1954. On a full year's basis, 
this increase will add about 20 cents a 


share to our earnings 


Bonds and preferred stock with an ag- 
gregats par Value of BSo 000 000 were 
sold to finance our continuing construe 
tion program, About 681,000 shares af 
common stock and 72,000 shares of 
preferred stock were issued in exchange 
for securities of aequired companies A 
865.000.0000 bond issue was sold to re- 


fund our outstanding Series V bonds, 


Net earnings for the common stock 
amounted to 82.89 a share compared 
with #4 ; ome tle revious year, both 
based on the average number of shares 
outstanding in the respective periods, 
Based on end-ofl yn riod shares out 
standing, our earnings were 82.558 a 
share compared with ®2.82 a share in 


the previous year 


PRESIOENT 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


245 MARKET STREET +« SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


P.G.&E. Serves 46 of California’s 58 Counties... 
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Your windows 
on the Park 


Pacing the city’s only 
private park, your room or 
suite enjoys restful seclusion, 
though you are in the midst 
of all the glamorous midtown 
centers of art, business, the- 
atrical, shopping and social 


life. Ask for Booklet “F’”. 





Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr 


















Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 2ist Sit. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








GOLF... 


SHOULDER makes the 





amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to emerge from 
wide research in the golf sewing ts that your game literally 
hinges on your left shoulder! 

How this is #0 and how to wee this great discovery to 
improve your own game beyond all expectation ia a matter 
of short weeks is set forth in THE GOLF SECRET by br 
hi A Murray-—-e medics! doctor, golfer and golf researcher 


whe hee applied bie expert knowledge of anatomy in this 
sweeping and utterly different study of the golf sewing 

ile method hes now been tested on « large scale and 
heen found t yield simply setounding results Net only 
a gol scores take «6 sudden drop, but with the new 


method good golf is « hundred times easier than bad 
becouse It ip NATURAL (not strained) golf 

You may find out “the golf secret’ for yourself, with- 
out risk. Bee below 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED ORDER NOW: 
THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 
$2.50 Posttres 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, inc., Dept. 436-K 
251 West (0th Street, New York 11 





Uniteo Srares Lines 






a Company 
beeen 
ww > Common 
\ Stock 
: DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of « dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.3744) per share payable 
Fe 10, 1955, to holders of ommMon 
tock of record May 27, 1955, who on 
thet date hold regularly issued Common 
Btock ($1 4 gg] of this Company. 
CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥, 











Tue cominc battle of the giants is 
not a story It’s a 
struggle for the employer's buck 


of the spacemen 


between the big insurance compa- 
nies and the big banks 
fund 


Pension 
kittied up by industry for 


retirement 


total |} 


purposes (the presert 
$20-billion) 


touched off a hot race for as lucra- 


about have 
tive a piece of business as has ever 
come to the insurance field 

Until about a year ago, insur- 
ance companies held a long lead in 
handling industrial pension money 
Most managements 
that way 


familiar 


preferred it 
because they were un- 
with the complexities of 
financing. So they anted 


up a stipulated amount in premi- 


annuity 


ums and, in return, the employees 
received retirement protection 
These are called “insured plans.” 
But now the tide is turning 
Businessmen, always quick to spot 
a way to shave a cost, are now 
favoring the “trustee” type of pen- 
sion financing. These are 


handled by banks 


Trustee plans have more free- 


mostly 


dom in investing their money. One 
fund, for example, socked 50% of 
its accumulated money into com- 
It now 
Its earn- 


mon stocks three years ago 
has a 60: 
ings are over 7% 


appreciation 
The employer 
can now do two things: He can cut 
his contributions or give his work- 
ers greater benefits. Or both 
Insured plans, on the other hand, 
are handicapped by all manner and 
means of regulations 
companies are prohibited by law 
against investing in any but a select 
few common stocks. Current yield 


Insurance 


of insurance outfits averages a lit- 
tle over 3° 

As a hedge against inflation, the 
trustee plans have another advan- 
tage. If the now somewhat sta- 
tionary inflation spiral begins to 
act up again, fixed retirement pay- 
ments would cut down on the pur- 
chasing power of the retiree. Many 
companies in the past have upped 
the benefits of pensioners in line 
with rising prices. But a pension 
plan, tied to investments in com- 
mon stoc ks in most Cases, increases 
in appreciation, and the employer 
can thus convert the profits to jack 
up the dwindling dollar for the re- 
tired worker 

There's another advantage to the 
trustee plan. Income from its in- 
vestments is tax-free. Insurance 


companies enjoy no such bene- 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Big Buck 












fit, and there’s 
a movement 
among the in- 
surers to get 
federal laws 
changed so they 
can compete at 
least on that 
basis 





Lawrence Stessin 


These are the arguments which 
have swayed businessmen to shift 
the pension business to banks so 
that today more than half the ac- 
tive plans are in the “trustee” camp 

The insurance 
course, have their side of the story, 
and their agents are telling it 

Insured plans, they maintain, are 
managed very conservatively, and 
though the yield may be smaller 
than common stock returns, there’s 
an important margin of safety for 
the employer to consider. Insur- 
ance companies, because they can- 
not gallivant into the market free- 
ly, must seek safe investments 


companies, of 


Said one insurance vice presi- 
dent: “When the market took a big 
drop during the Fulbright hearings, 
many a banker was biting his nails 
We got many calls from business- 
men with ‘trustee’ plans on how to 
make a quick shift 
that the market is going to go up 
forever, and I'll pack up and take 
a job with a bank.” 

The other argument—and to this 
one, many more industrialists lend 
a willing ear—is that the “insured 
plan” is less likely to be influenced 
by unions. Under insurance com- 
pany programs, unions have no say 
in the fiscal administration of the 
program. The insurance company 
is “boss” and administers the in- 


Prove to me 


vestments in accordance with ac- 
tuarial standards. But “trustee” 
plans have no such immunity. For 
example, many employers, when 
they come to the bargaining tables 
these days, find a demand for union 
representation on the trustee board 
The unions want to have a voice 
and a vote on what's going to be 
done with the retirement funds. 

Until now, unions haven't been 
too interested because they did not 
have the training or the personnel 
in such financial matters. But both 
the CIO and AFL have increased 
their staffs of economists, statis- 
ticians and financial experts. They 
now feel equipped to probe “The 
Market” as well as any manage- 
ment man. This, most businessmen 
neither like nor want. 
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SOFT DRINKS 





long and illustrious history, Coke suf- 


fered a arop in gross sales, to $137 7- 


million vs. $139.5-million in 1953, and 
PEPST BUBBLES OVER a subsequent fall-off in earnings 


($25.9-million vs. $28.2-million) 


To Al Steele, who has now suc- 


It’s not the profit but the pace that has Pepsi- sony = —s sales margin 
. . . . . e *epsi from 5 to e years ag 
Cola popping its cap with corporate pride, °*°' © “Ps °°" sll yr wagon 


Ir the usually blasé crowds that scur- 
ry along Manhattan’s Times Square 
uddenly start gawking like so many 
ubber-necked tourists later this 
month, the reason will be obvious and 
understandable. They will likely be 
transfixed by Broadway's newest 
show, the world’s biggest electric sign 
(35,000 bulbs, 1,000,000 watts) de- 
signed by Spectacular Specialist 
Douglas Leigh for the Pepsi-Cola 
Ca.* 

Pepsi’s unique traffic stopper will go 
atop Bond's clothing store where once 
stood a pair of huge, neon-draped 
mannequins. The stupendous sign 
consists of two gargantuan Pepsi bot- 
tles, each standing five stories high, 
flanking a 15,000-bulb Pepsi bottle 
crown and a waterfall. A miniature 
Niagara, the waterfall will be illumi- 
nated at night by multicolored lights, 
flow at the rate of 50,000 gallons of 
recirculating water a minute (and, in 
winter, will require 3,000 gallons of 
antifreeze). Easily the biggest bottles 
in town, it would take 1,000,000 8-oz. 
Pepsis to fill them to capacity 

Pepsi's Pace. For fizz-happy Pepsi- 
Cola, the sign is especially significant. 
Thus far this year its cup runneth 
over as never before. In one of the 
most optimistic reports his company 
has ever turned in, President Alfred 
Nu Steele last month told stockhold- 
ers that in 1954 Pepsi’s gross profit on 
sales hit a record high of $51.8-million 
vs. $45.4-million in 1953, that it netted 
$6.2-million against $5.5-million the 
year before and earned $1.07 a share 
compared with 1953’s 95c a share 

But by far the most exciting aspect 
of the Steele report was word that 
Pepsi's sales are currently not only 
rising, but rising at what Steele con- 
servatively called “an accelerating 
rate.” Not only did Pepsi's president 
foresee an even better year in both 
sales and earnings in 1955, but he pre- 
dicted that more than 50 of Pepsi's 
bottlers will, by year’s end, be selling 
over 1,000,000 cases of Pepsi-Cola a 
year vs. 42 in 1954. Steele’s en- 
thusiasm is already bubbling over 
into expansion: this year bottlers will 
build 34 Pepsi plants in the U.S., 19 
others in 13 foreign countries (last 
year’s construction embraced 20 U.S. 
and 21 overseas plants). 


*Traded NYSE. Price renee. (1955): high 
2345; low 17%. Dividend (1 ): 20e quar- 
terly. Indicated 1955 payout: 80c. 
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to roughly 3 to 1, the trend is espe- 

cially sweet When he took over 

Yet even more significant is the Pepsi's presidency 
fact that Pepsi is at long last begin- Walter S. Mack, he 
ning to fill the immense sales gap be- fortable post 
tween itself and its arch rival Coca- Coca-Cola 
Cola. Last year, for the first time inits was crazy 


from flamboyant 
resigned a come 
as vice president of 
Everybody told him he 


Best For The Wheels 
Of Business, Too! 


MOTOR OIL 


HIGHEST 
OCTANE 
PERFORMANCE 


- ++ GREATER GASOLINE MILEAGE! 


The extra gasoline mileage you can get with new VEEDOL 10-30 adds 
up to big savings in business transportation. The lower fluid friction that 
stretches gasoline mileage also means quicker starts, less warm-up 
stalling, longer battery and engine life. And you get highest octane 
performance because VEEDOL 10-30 is practically free of carbon- 
forming elements... keeps down to a minimum the octane-robbing 
carbon deposits which ordinary oils build up in the combustion cham- 
ber. Let us show you how you can cut gasoline and maintenance costs 
with new Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil. 


TIDE WATER 
=a ASSOCIATED 
O1L COMPANY 





FOOD 


CAUTIOUS CANNER 


In engineering 


the food industry s biggest 


merger of the year, Campbell Soup's “Bev” 
Murphy lost one reputation, gained another. 


Pernars on the theory that a busi- 
nessman’s speech is not exactly news- 
worthy unless it contains some mystic 
prediction of things to come, Camp 
bell Soup Co.’s* President William 
(“Bev”) Murphy bustled off 
to Washington one day last January 
and obligingly gave out the customary 


Jever! 


forecast 
local Board of Trade, will rise another 
50°, in the next six years, hit $500- 
million by 1960. But if Washington 
businessmen were astonished by 
Murphy's figures, Wall Street statis- 
were considerably 


ticians less 80 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) - - 
44'4; low, 38%. Dividend (1954) 37‘ y« n 


dicated 1955 payout: $1.20 


Campbell's sales, he told the 


Over the past six years, they noted 
Campbell's sales had risen by exact- 
ly that same percentage (to $339-mil- 
n 1954). All Murphy was saying, 
the concluded that Campbell 
would continue to grow at the same 
(albeit swift) 

Aftermath 


phy pre 


lion 


was 


pace 
“Bev” Mur- 


ved that a prophecy is only a 


Last month 


prophecy, and subject to change. In 


one swoop, he arranged to buy the 
outstanding stock of Omaha's closely 
held C.A. Swanson & Sons and added 
a cool $100-million to Campbell's an- 
nual sales, thus knocking his 
forecast into a proverbial cocked hat 


But if Murphy lost any face as an 


own 


he more than redeemed him- 
executive. Not satis- 


oracle 


self as a canny 


fied with Campbell’s being the US.s 
biggest canning company, he has long 
had designs on the frozen food busi- 
ness as well. Months ago he took the 
plunge with eight frozen soups and a 
concentrated blend of eight fruit 
juices dubbed “FR-8.” But compared 
with Swanson’'s big 
80,000,000 
frozen 


production (an 
estimated frozen 
17,000,000 
1954 
barely a 


pies and 
dinners in fiscal 
February 28), it was 
This year 


Swanson expects to turn out twice as 


ended 


toe-wetting 


many dinners and increase its pie out- 
put by another 50% 

True to Type. These happy signs of 
prosperity found shrewd “Bev” Mur- 
phy still cautious. “The changing pat- 
tern of living habits and eating hab- 
its,” he commented with his usual re- 
straint last month, “makes the market 
for frozen foods, and especially frozen 
pre-cooked very attractive.” 
Added he: “This affiliation, we be- 
lieve, will prove highly beneficial to 
our future.” 

Wall Streeters agreed that, unlike 
a baseball manager casting wild pre- 
dictions in the Florida sun, Murphy 
could not now be caught in an error 


meals, 





“HPA CKARD 


‘Torsion-Level Ride 


A New System of Suspension 


Eliminates Coil and Leaf 


Springs 
— 


34 


Smooths the Road...Levels the Load — Zjmatically 


Your PACKARD Dealer Invites you to...L&ET THE RIDE DECIDE 
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RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 





How Market Research Has Been Used Profitably in B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


Guest columnist Ward F. Parker, Vice President and Director of Market- 
ing, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., tells a solid success story based on intelligent use 
of “outside” professional research services. (From his recent talk before 
the Sales Executives Club of New York.) 


I'm not a research man by profes- 
sion—as a matter of fact, until a 
short time ago I thought of most 
market research as a fancy gim- 
mick indulged 
in by a few big 
companies with 
more dollars 
than sense. I be- 
lieved a sound 
product of good 
value aggres- 
sively mer- 
chandised was 

Ward F. Parker the time-hon- 
ored recipe for success. 

That was years ago, before one 
of our competitors began making 
serious inroads into our market— 
with a product no better than ours. 
But I’m getting ahead of my story! 

As most of you know, B.T. Bab- 
bitt, Inc., is one of America’s older 
firms in the grocery store field, 
dating back to 1837. Some of our 
prominent products are Bab-O, a 
household cleanser; Glim, the orig- 
inal liquid detergent; and several 
brands of household lyes or ly- 
cons. 

As recently as 1947, Bab-O was 
leading its field with 33% of 
the national market—an efficient 
cleanser of top quality, but copied 
and matched by most competitive 
products. However, our lead 
seemed secure, customers were 
habituated to Bab-O, and they 
couldn’t get a better product any- 
where. And then the house fell in! 
A new product hit the market— 
and hit hard. Our “loyal” custom- 
ers deserted by the thousands to 
the newcomer with “foaming ac- 
tion” and a “pleasant scent.” 

We contented ourselves with the 
satisfying thought that women 
would soon discover that the new 
features were only superficial gim- 
micks and would return to Bab-O 
as soon as they regained their senses 
and recognized that efficiency was 
the most important factor. But we 
never got around to asking the 
housewife what she wanted most 
in a household cleanser. 

After several years of declining 
sales, we reluctantly added a pleas- 
ant scent and foaming action—but 
by this time the addition only put 


—Patrick Coy.e, General Manager, 


Forses Researcu Inc. 


us in the “me-too” class. No orig- 
inality and no sell. We slowed 
down our loss of the market, but 
as late as one year ago we had lost 
all but a small fraction of the mar- 
ket we once dominated. 

And then we “discovered” con- 
sumer research—modern, profes- 
sional research that separates basic 
attitudes from surface opinions 
and we began to move! 

Carefully matching our product 
to housewives’ preferences and 
thoroughly pre-testing our new 
ideas as directly related to price 
considerations, we launched new 
product features and new pack- 
aging with the assuredness of ar- 
tillery technicians launching guided 
missiles. For example, when re- 
search revealed that 45% of house- 
wives regularly bleached sinks and 
other porcelain fixtures, we added 
a bleach to our new product to re- 
lieve them of this unpleasant task. 

“On target” every time, we now 
have regained the initiative. Bab-O 
in the first six months A.R. (After 
Research) regaincd 18% of the 
market we had lost—and sales in 
the last quarter are 16% ahead of 
last year. Glim sales, too, with the 
aid of sound research evidence, 
have increased a total of 45% 

With consumer research we now 
have the means of accurately prob- 
ing into reasons for preferences 
and dislikes of both our customers 
and those of our competitors. It 
gives us a strong foundation for 
making informed decisions regard- 
ing product quality, design, price 
and profitable production levels. 

As a result of our experience, I 
am strongly of the opinion that 
market research is not a luxury for 
a small company when properly 
planned and organized. On the 
contrary, I believe it is a necessity 
for small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully with the big-budget giants 
of American business. 

We at Babbitt credit professional 
market research with a major as- 
sist in re-establishing us in a tough, 
competitive market... while other 
time-honored brands have con- 
tinued to slide until they now have 
only 16% of the market. 


Look Inside! 


. . . for the real explanation 
of why Clark machines 

last long, cost little: 
INSIDE—at their 
revolutionary power 

trains, born of that 

unique wealth of 
engineering experience 

and production facilities 
known as 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


SPECIALISTS IN TRANSMITTING ENGINE 
HORSEPOWER TO MULTIPLY MANPOWER 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 

Other Plants, Bottle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
PRODUCTS OF CLARK , . . TRANSMISSIONS @ TORQUE CON. 
VERTERS + FRONT ANO REAR AXLES © AXLE HOUSINGS © FARM 
EQUIPMENT UNITS © ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS © GEARS AND 
FORGINGS— FORK TRUCKS © TOWING TRACTORS « POWERED HAND 
TRUCKS © ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS + MICHIGAN TRACTOR 
SHOVELS AND EXCAVATUR CRANES 
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New Light on 


Management Problems 
WHAT MAKES AN EXECUTIVE? 


— business men discuss the 


4 problem of attracting and develop 
ing the who will 
become the business leaders of tomor 
row. Eli Ginzberg ia the chairman of 


this stimulating round-table $3.50 


MANAGEMENT OF 
EXPANDING ENTERPRISES 


By WILLIAM H. NEWMAN and 
JAMES P. LOGAN 


A pioneering work dealing with the 
, 


management of large-scale enter 


bright young men 


prises where the potential rewards of 
research are high. Attempts to identify 
the major proble ma, elucidate an eflec 
tive course of action, and block out 
areas where further research is likely 
to be especially fruitful $2.75 


COORDINATION, CONTROL, AND 
FINANCING OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


[Suen aspects of the problems of 
industrial research: its coordination 
with the policies and operations of 
various types of organizations; its eco 
nomic environment problems involved 
in administration of industrial research 
laboratories ete From the 
Conferences on Industrial Research 
held at Columbia in 1953 and 1954, 
edited by Alhert Rubenstein $4.50 


projects 


4{t your bookstore, or from 


+ 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2060 Broadway, New Y ork 27 








... because 
you wanted 


In 1954, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. helped supply more than 
$1,320,000,000 to the growing 
Public Utility industry through 
the underwriting and sale of 95 
new utility issues. Of these, 46 
were manaved, co-managed or 
placed privately by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co 


lo provide the proper se- 
curity for each corporation at 
the lowest cost for capital 
Kidder, Peabody maintains a 
highly trained Research Stafl 
which is continually evaluating 
individual company needs and 
the market for their securities. 
In addition, a complete selling 
organization helps assure the 
most efhcient distribution of se- 


curities possible, 


KIDDER, PEABODY »& CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


«Members New York and {mevrican § i 
«Members Boston and Midwest Stock 


17 Watt STREET New York 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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194 19 1951 


THE FORBES INDEX 





1952 


Selid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five factors: 


1. Hew much ore we prod 





ing? (FRB producti 


index) 


2. How many people ore working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 


ployment) 


3. How intensively ore we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
inufacture) 


4 Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sates) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRE bonk debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 = 


100), factors 1, 4 and 5 fer seasonal variation 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative 


components, all of which ore subject to later revision. 


res for five 


41F MAMJSSJ AS OK OD 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100 


Feb. Mar. 
Production 124.0 123.0 
Employment... 108.5 108.2 
Hours 99.2 98.7 9 
Sales 104.1 102.1 105.7 
Bank Debits 145.0 150.0 147.5 


April 
123.0 
110.1 


May 
124.0 
109.6 
oa S 
103.6 
143.0 


Oct. 

126.0 
1tt.2 
100.0 
108.0 
135.8 





THE MARKET 


OUTLOOK 





by SIDNEY B,. LURIE 


The swift and the sure 


Tus is an era of contradictions. 
Witness the fact that many small 
businessmen are complaining of a 
variety of ills in the face of prosperity 
for most corporate giants. Witness the 
fact, too, that employment is only 
slightly lugher than the year-earlier 
levels, although industrial production 
is up sharply. Further, note the con- 
tinuing suspicion being attached to 
the industries which have sparked the 
recovery despite management opti- 
mism over the outlook expressed at 
annual meetings. In a word, the mo- 
mentum generated by good business 
conditions has led to new confidence 

-except in Wall Street. 

The contradictions may be more 
apparent than real. Case in point, 
the security buying public forgets that 
idle plant capacity—moderate unem- 
ployment—existed in the late 1920s. 
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Everyone forgets, 

too, that a com- 

petitive era repre- 

sents normalcy 

that sellers’ mar- 

kets are abnormal. 

In a word, this is 

a period when the 

race will be won by the swift and the 
sure—not the inefficient. 

Fact that we are enjoying a new 
normalcy points a moral to the eco- 
nomic hypochondriacs. For example, 
why make a point of unemployment 
when employment always lags during 
a business recovery? Automation and 
technological improvements are not 
reducing the labor force. Similarly, 
why be concerned about the automo- 
bile outlook when the passenger car 
builders are busy clamoring for more 
steel? Sure, the used car situation is 


dangerous—but no one has been ex- 
pecting production to continue indefi- 
nitely at its present clip. Then, too, is 
there any need to be fearful of over- 
building when new housing starts on 
a seasonally adjusted basis have been 
declining since December? When the 
mortgage debt will be 
general credit 
The problem from here out 
may be more one of supply of funds 
than supply of houses 


Those who seek 


action can always find one 


increase in 
limited by 
ments? 


develop 


an excuse for in- 
A case for 
caution can always be established, for 
the stock market, like life 
offer security. But why—for example 
attempt to probe the imponderables 
of the impact of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage? More likely, a leaf can 
be taken from the book of the 1930s 
when 
over the 


does not 


similar fears were expressed 
New Deal, Social Security, 
etc. The fact remains that a vigorous 
economy can and does absorb these 
added cost burdens via increased la- 
bor productivity—and, in a managed 


economy, there are always forces that 


49 





can be put to work. The redistribu- 
tion of national income into the hands 
of those who proportionately spend seams—as in post-boom years. Rather, 
the point of this discussion is that the 
“musical 
All this is not by way of saying that chairs” in the stock market is again 
rearing its head. No one wants to be 
left standing when the music stops— 
and in this case the music is the up- 


market have been, or will be, trans- 

































































































































































































































































































the most is still one of the big bul- 
warks to a major business downtrend. latent tendency to play 


the periodic buying sprees in the stock 


lated into the economy as a whole. 


The VALUE LINE Bannan Investment Survey) 








Railroad Stocks in 1955 


Bening the recent advance in railroad stocks are favorable year-to-year earnings 
comparisons and the promise of bigger profits in 1955. The large fixed costs 
characteristic of railroads cause earnings to swing widely. (Illustration: an 11% 
decline in revenues in 1954 produced a 31% drop in net income.) This year the 
pendulum is likely to swing upward. Value Line specialists look for a number of 
dividend increases during the year, as capital expenditures ease and income 
expands, 

Although few railroad stocks are currently bargains relative to the earnings 
and dividends in sight this year, the dividend yields are generous in comparison 
to other stocks, Several rail stocks are shown to have exceptional prospects for 
long-term appreciation. Further, the long range prospects of the railroad group 
may be substantially enhanced if Congress follows the recommendations of the 
Administration's Cabinet committee report to free the railroads from stringent 
ate, regulation and allow them to compete vigorously for freight and passenger 
trafic. 

The new edition of the Value Line Survey brings you a fuli-page analysis of 
each of 31 leading Railroad stocks, including advance estimates of earnings and 
dividends for 1955 and also for the longer term (1958-60). Each stock is appraised 
currently as “Especially Underpriced,” “Underpriced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully 
Priced,” or “Overpriced.” 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the 
leading Railroad and Railroad Equipment stocks at no extra charge under 
this Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 
4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and |4 industries to quide 
you to safer and more profitable investing in 1955. The Railroad edition, 
which will be sent to you at once, includes full-page Ratings & Reports on: 


Atchison Chi. & Ne. West. Pennsylvania R. R. Alco Products 
Atiantic Coast Line Rock Island Seaboard Air Line Bald. Lime Ham 
Baltimore & Ohio Greet Northern Southern Pacific Genl. Amer. Trans 
Canadian Pacific Loulsville & Nash. Southern Railway Union Tank 

‘ N.Y. Central Union Pacific West. Alr Brake 


ACF industries 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of The Value Line Survey——with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 
Weekly Supplements, (Annual subscription $120. ) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 
new 1i2-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and fucure price 
expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision 

*New subscribers only 


Neme 
Address 


City Jone State 


The Value Line Survey ts now used by yr 13s nditidual 
and institutional subscribers throughout ‘ ncluding 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and wniversities 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-36 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUB LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 wast 447TH STREET, NEW YoRK 17, WN. Y. 
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The fundamentals do not suggest that 
the economy will be bursting at the 











trend that has persisted these past 
months by correcting itself as the ad- 
vance progressed. The rise, in terms 
of the averages, has been normal 
rather than abnormal. And the few 
abnormalities which have occurred as 
a result of unsound speculation have 
been confined to only a handful of 
issues. Speculation is not a dirty 
word—and is part and parcel of the 
capitalistic system. This means that 
it will take a major surprise or a 
major change in the outlook—as it 
now stands—to reverse the trend. 

The building industry is a good 
example of where popular suspicion 
of the outlook is akin to the pot call- 
ing the kettle black. Certainly, the 
financial community has consistently 
underestimated the vitality of the 
post-war building boom. And it com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that the 
desire to own a home is not repre- 
sented by statistics. Today, ours is a 
restless population—and the nation 
wants a type of home hardly known a 
decade ago. Style is a big factor. The 
past relationship between home build- 
ing and family formations long ago 
disappeared. This because other fac- 
tors have injected a new element into 
the equation. With the group offering 
better earnings and dividend values 
than most others, American Radiator 
and Certain-teed Products have con- 
siderable appeal. 

A case can be made for other issues, 
too—even though there is some reason 
to suspect that the coming month may 
not be as fertile a field for a calcu- 
lated risk as the month just passed. 
Question of which is the most impor- 
tant consideration—the issue with an 
appreciation potential or the possi- 
bility of an average-wise reaction—is 
something the individual must ponder. 

Reasons why the market as a whole 
might pause for refreshment—apart 
from the level of prices itself—are not 
difficult to anticipate. For one thing, 
the Federal Reserve Board is lifting 
the lid of the credit pot a little and 
letting the steam escape — which 
means further money tightening is 
likely. Present day conditions are not 
comparable to early 1953, but the 
probable increased yield in Govern- 
ment obligations will put pressure on 
high grade bond prices. In turn, this 
will narrow the yield differential with 
stock prices—although the latter 
eventually will have the support of 
higher dividends. Secondly, there has 
been so much inspired comment con- 
cerning the rising tempo of specula- 
tion, that an increase in margins may 
well lie ahead. While it is ironic to 
remember that the 1946 speculative 
boom ended with margins on a 100% 
basis, the fact remains that any move 
which even temporarily lessens de- 
mand could result in a reaction. 
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The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our fortune-building growth discoveries. 
That is why thousands of investors are 
reading our weekly “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending funda- 
mental growth values is the basic factor 
in fortune-building service. No wonder 
Wall Street is so anxious to keep in con- 
tact with our recommendations, 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly 
ance bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 
the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating 
fundamental psychological factors found 


guid 


for investors, wrote 


future 


YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 































































W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST two It ia now 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 

America Tomorrow called 
“the most far-seeing economic wide for the 
sent free to his personal clients with his 


"27 Safety Rules for Investors ana Traders 


know how few 
spec ial advantages 


stagnation He does not 
are impulsed by the 
we look for growth stocks 
Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of Funds 
were greatly clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending will 
double current prices many times, 


nm our 


years, 
increased when our 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research, 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 


for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink 
each year with no hope of ftortune- 


building gains 

We are recommending a special growth 
situation we have 
of years 


watched for a number 
and recommended originally near 
a lling near seven and is 


expected to advance greatly during next 


three years and should pay exceptional 
dividends on current price. A 
analysis of this fortune-building 


tunity will be sent to 


complete 
oppor 


yearly clients, A 





in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently 
we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth 
stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that 
show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average 
investor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up «4 
fortune in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, 
investors and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. 
They buy when they should sell and sell when they should buy 
To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select growth 
values in their infancy. Holding special situations, long-term 
growth possibilities independent of adverse conditions, makes 
all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War 
this was almost the only service to see a long rising market 
ahead. Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has 
built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of 
gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. While we watch for opportunities like we now see 
in the offing, they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the investment cycles. 
He knows next to nothing about selecting growth values. He 
does not realize the great number of stocks that are in a natural 


re« ent discovery recommended below two 
dollars quickly sold above five dollars and we expect it to sell 
much higher. Our dollar stock, we 
double at least five times during the next few months. 


newest, a four expect to 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rulee for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Centect Service to re 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, §25. 


future 
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FLASH 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Pree offer 
STANDARD & POOR’S 
Buy, Hold and Switch 
Recommendations on 
60 Closely Watched Stocks 


7 You will also get data on share 
earnings 1953-54, indicated 
dividends, current per cent yield. 
Standard & Poor's market policy 
and advice on recommended in- 
vestment cash reserve. 
. Included in the closely watched 
stocks, you will find 20 sound 
issues for appreciation, including 
2 low-priced stocks (priced below 
$25) bor high percentage gains; 
18 for appreciation combined 
with worthwhile income; and 22 
for income, most of which have 
long, unbroken dividend records. 
(eeanonem is—— S ——ARNNNRSNE er eR 


COUPON—MAIL NOW! 


Send me the FREE STUDY 
. -on 60 Closely Watched 
Siocks with all the factual information 


mentioned above. | am not obligated in 


State 


POOR’S 
Investment Advisory Survey 
Published by Standard & Poor's Corporation 

(Established 1860) 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 


A 46.17 
[_—_ ee eee a oe 


Oe icime 


Undertone Condition 


We AAAS, the effect of 


WANG SHUG 
URS See 


We tabulate the price-change- 

volume action of ALL round- 

lot issues traded on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 

Those who know the market's under 

tone condition have the advantage over 
those who do not! 

Ask for Report F-8 
Covering Present Situation 
Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not 
satished 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-V olume Tabulations 


Daily releases from 
New York, Chicage, Los Angetes 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





A clear horizon 


Very often, articles appear in the 
press expressing fear that the building 
boom has been overdone In my 
opinion, this is far from being true 
Wherever one goes, he can see new 
which 
The many thousands of 
obsolete homes and buildings, particu- 


super-highways create new 


communities 


larly in the old cities and old neigh- 
borhoods, are being replaced. People 
are moving into the suburbs in great 
numbers. There is an enormous de- 
mand not only for new houses and 


kind, but 


also for new, modern furniture and 


buildings of almost every 
household equipment. Sales of new 
automobiles have exceeded all ex- 
pectations, and frankly, I think it is 
due chiefly to the great attractiveness 
of the new cars. In a nutshell, the 
United States is being rebuilt 

As far as I can see, the total vol- 
ume of business throughout the na- 
tion this and next year, will be tre- 
certainly, the stock 
market should not be affected by any- 
thing remotely resembling a business 
depre sion 


mendous and 


Interest rates might ad- 
vance moderately (which might affect 
some stocks such as utilities), but not 
to high levels 


traordinary 


unless something ex- 
occurs, (which I do not 
anticipate ) I see no chance what- 
ever of a world war. One thing which 
affect the market, 
would be an indication that Eisen- 
At present 
I feel he will run and win again in 
1956 


might seriously 


hower will not run again 


From time to time in recent years, 
I have recommended Aldens, which 
operates the third largest mail order 
business, specializing in popular and 
medium-priced wearing apparel and 
accessories Principal merchandise 


sold includes dresses, coats, suits, 


work clothes, lin- 
gerie, accessories, fabrics, sheets, pil- 
low cases, et Approximately 15% 


of 


sportswear, shoes 


sales is in hard lines such as ap- 
pliances 


furniture, auto accessories, 
paints, tools and other housewares 
While about 80° of sales is made to 
customers in rural areas, mailings of 
catalogs are made to 48 states In 
1953, about 27% of sales was on the 
installment basis, compared with 18° 
in 1949; recent emphasis has been on 
building up this type of business. The 
company also operates 66 
telephone offices 


catalog 
for the placing of 
customers’ orders, covering 18 states; 
most of them were opened after 1949 
About 10% of total sales is accounted 
for by 12 retail stores which are lo- 


cated in Illinois (4), Indiana (5), 


lowa (2) and one 
in Michigan. The 
main plant covers 
one complete city 
block in Chicago, 
consisting of over 
690,000 square feet 
of floor space, and 
occupied under lease expiring Janu- 
ary 31, 1968. Another 600,000 square 
feet of warehouse space is also leased 
in Chicago. The stock has already 
appreciated nicely, but I think it will 
do better, and I continue to recom- 
mend it. The capitalization is moder- 
ate, consisting of a $6,800,000 long- 
term debt, 32,000 shares of preferred 
stock, and 532,000 shares of common 
Earnings have been satisfactory, and 
at the present price, around 21, the 
yield is almost 6 percent on the indi- 
cated dividend of $1.20. Net working 
capital is strong, some $18-million 

Among the other stocks I have con- 
sistently recommended, is Sinclair Oil; 
this is one of the larger independent 
oil companies. Business last year ex- 
ceeded $1-billion. Earnings per share 
amounted to $6.04, and for the last 7 
years averaged $6.07. I continue to 
believe that there is an excellent 
chance of the present $2.60 dividend 
being increased to at least $3. Fo: 
those who do not own oil stocks at 
present, I think this stock is highly 
attractive. The charges for depre- 
ciation have been heavy, amounting 
to $85-million last year, which is 
about $7 a share on the stock 

Chrysler Corporation is again rec- 
ommended. As is well known, this 
company had considerable difficulty in 
the last two years, but as previously 
stated, I feel confident that the new 
models will restore the company’s 
position in the trade. Earnings should 
increase substantially this year, and 
I would not be surprised to see the 
stock advance to 85-90 (or higher), 
which was predicted in this column 
for January 15, 1955. The company 
is well known and needs no descrip- 
tion 

A year ago, I strongly recommended 
International Silver, then 45 
advanced to 70 


It since 
The company is the 
largest manufacturer of silverware in 
the world and does about 25°) of the 
total domestic business. Production 
ranges from low-priced unplated flat- 
ware through various grades of silver 
plated ware to the highest grade of 
sterling ware. Leading brands are 
International Sterling, 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate, and Holmes & Ed- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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ATOMIC STOCKS IN WALL STREET 


Providence, R. |. Reviewed by THE TILLMAN SURVEY MAY 1, 1955 
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hydrogen bomb The heat-pre 
lucing atomic explosion comes 
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LEADERS For 1955-56 


Graphic stock analysis reveals at « glance why many 

stocks ought to be sold, why some may be held but 

should not be bought. Why « few should be held and 
ught now for big potential gains in 1965-66 


For 1956-56! Check These Stocks NOW 


Balt & Ohio RK NY Central KR Sheraton 
Tri-Cont werrents Johne-Many Container 
Unit Ges Soop Soeony-Vaec Oil Daystrom 
Pittsburgh St Thompson Prod Spiegel 
Pitt Se & Bolt Western Union otorola 
Un Merch & Mig Manati Sugar Union Oil 
Lehigh Val RK Baldwin-Lime Vanadium 
Iii Central KR Consol Copper Simmons 
Cont Diem F ib Lukens Steel Pennroad 
North Am Aviat olybdenum Revere 


To sequaint you with our service, you may receive 
® craphic analysis of the above stocks and many eddi- 
tional isewes, For each stock, you will see where to 
expect ite top and bottom price during 1966-66. Send 
$i to cover costs for series F-5S. Or send $5 for 
series F-5 and four-week Trial Subscription, includ- 
ing unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active iseues, plus Booklet “A 
New Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only 


MARKET ACTION, 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N.Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


poy calm 
co ~ < PORATION 
A new company specializing in the develop- 
ment and production of aircraft accessories 
and control systems. Manufactures industrial 
poses self flaring FLARE-MATIC tube 
tings. Loceted at Farmingdale, New York. 


100,000 SHARES 


OFFERING PRICE 
$1.25 per share 


(Per Veluwe $1.00 per share) 
No underwriting contracts or 
commissions involved. 


Stock Purchase Time 
Payment Plan Available 
Make inquiry directly to: 
Century Controls Corp. 


Allen Bivd., Farmingdale, New York 
Phone: Farmingdale 2-3423 


circular to: 
Name 
Address 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send a copy of your offering 
| 

| 

| 

| City & Stote: 


1 
| 
| 
Gentlemen: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









































Discover eppertunitics of the beaten 
path in the ently graphic manual on 
enlisteds! includes S41 industrials, 77 
utilities, 42 banks, 44 Insurance cos, 
Shewe weekly prices for & years, an- 
nual ranges from 10949; carnings, divi- 
dends, capitalizations; capsule deserip- 
tien of each company's business 
Yearly (6 bi-monthly editions) $45.00 
$8.75 


May. ition only 


Maps new paths to profits 


Write today to 
[ste] 


0-T-C PUBLISHING CO. 


14-% fim Street, Morristown, Nj 
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MARKET COMMENT 





Investing when profit potentials are diminishing 


ENTHUSIASM about stocks feeds on it- 


| self. Equities have been good things 
to own, and the news is getting 
around. Investors are putting more 
pressure on practicing analysts to 
| make buying suggestions; and the 
| analyst, if he doesn’t watch out, can 
contract Wall Street’s most virulent 


disease—chronic bullishness! 
Let's see 


The 


from a low 


what's already happened 
DJ Industrials in 1954 advanced 
of 279.82 on January 4th 
to a high of 407.17 on December 3lst, 
and thus far this year there has been 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


a further rise to 
around 430. As 
measured by the 


DJ Industrials 
stocks are up 53% 
in 16 months. 
That's a lot. 

Now let's look 
at what has happened to some for- 
merly really cheap yield stocks. Re- 
member that these were all “very 
speculative” back in May of 1953, and 
institutional people raised their hands 
in horror if you suggested them: 








Recent 
Price 





Current Return on Price from Dividend 
Annual Rate in Force on Dates Indicated 
Rate 


May. (955 Late April, 1955 











Allied Stores 55% 
Allis-Chalmers 792 
American Radiator 2344 
American Smelting 49%, 
Associated Dry Goods 30 
Bethlehem Steel 136 
Bucyrus Erie JAle 
Chesapeake & Ohio 50 
Dresser Industries 4542 
Gair, Robert 29\4 
General Dynamics 69 
Great Northern 42 

| Joy Manufacturing 47\% 
Kelsey Hayes B 304 
Kennecott 109 
Republic Steel 85'2 
Rock well Spring & Axle 28 
US. Stee! 4 
Worthington Corp 5742 


| AVERAGE 


* Standard Steel Spring 
magasine reaches reader 


predecessor company 


» Rates on stocks so marked way be 





$3.00 8.0% 5.4% 
4.00 716% 5.0% 
128 8.8% 5.3% 
2.00 8.1% 4.0% 
1.60 8.0% 5.3% 
6.00(b) 7.9% 44% 
2.00 74% 5.8% 
3.00 8.2% 6.0% 
2.50 7.9% 5.5% 
1,50 7.2% 5.2% 
2.20 8.1% 3.2% 
2.20 7.6% 4.6% 
250 8.6% 5.3% 
2.00 76% 66% 
6.00 8.8% 5.5% 
5.00 (b) 8.9% 5.8% 
2.00 8.2% (a) 7.1% 
4.00 (b) 78% 4.7% 
2.50 8.1% 43% 

8.0% 5.2% 


increased before this issue of 
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Something else has happened: peo- 
ple are willing to buy even highly 
“speculative” stocks. That’s indicated 
by the fact that most of the issues in 
the “15 most active stocks” each day 
are not “blue chips,’ whereas a year 
ago or two years ago the most active 
stocks were most all “blue chips.” 


And if you really want to see stocks | 


which have gone way up, look at the 
life insurance shares, the aircrafts, 
the airlines and the nuclear science 
“suspects”! 

The business news is just wonder- 
ful! The steel industry is operating at 
capacity, and new orders, according 
to Iron Age, exceed production by a 
wide margin. Earnings statements for 
the first quarter are out of this world. 
The automobile industry thinks it may 
have a record year. New building 
starts are higher than ever. Railroad 
earnings are much better. The FRB 
Index of Production is pushing its rec- 
ord high. 

To what does this all add up? We 
are in the violent stage of a grand 
bull market, and it’s lots of fun while 
it lasts. Inevitably, however, we are 
sowing the seeds of a less pleasant 
situation. 

How long will it take the seeds to 
grow? No one knows. We are dealing 
with unpredictable psychology in both 
investments and business. Usually 
Americans go to extremes. We may 
go as far in overvaluation of equities 
as we went in undervaluation. But 
profit potentials are dimishing. 


How should this situation be imple- | 


mented in investment policies so far 
as common stocks are concerned? It 
should be recognized that any pur- 
chase made now is more speculative 
than it would have been a year ago 
or two years ago. It should be recog- 
nized that almost anything you sell 
now probably will be higher before 


the party is over. It should be recog- | 


nized that a market like this is sub- 
ject to more frequent and more violent 
corrections than those to which we 
have been accustomed during the past 
18 months. 

It should be stressed that selectiv- 
ity, while it seems less important, 
actually is more important than it 
was two or three years ago or even six 
months ago. 


It should be kept in mind, as Sena- | 


tor Fulbright has observed, that there 


should be much more worry about | 
the speed of the recent rise than about | 


the level of stock prices. 
As has been said so many times in 
this column, stocks for years sold for 


less than they were worth. Now many | 


of them are selling for “what they <re 
worth,” and eventually most of them 
probably will sell for more than they 
are worth. Some are selling for 
“more than they are worth” already. 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Show Best Records for 1954? 
3 Issues Advised for Purchase 


H 25 leading Mutual Funds and Investment Trusts have 
performed over the 5-year bull market is shown in a 
new study by UNITED Service. Some have gained 409%-50% 
more than the general market; others have made a relatively 
poor showing. This revealing study will help you to rate the 
management ability of the following investment companies: 




































































Adams Express Co 
Affiliated Fund 
Boston Fund, Inc 
Consol Inv Trust 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Inv 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company 
shares should have this timely Report. Our Staff selects three 
issues as most attractive for current purchase. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without 
extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED Investment 


Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
rca FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIi TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -~——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 FM-53 
Name 


Street 


City 


210 NEWBURY ST. 





Gen Amer Invest 
Incorporated Inv 
Investors Mutual 
Keystone S-2 
Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 
Mass Inv Gro 
Mass Investors 
National Inv 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any ether advisory service. 


Nat Securities St 
Geo Putnam Fund 
Scudder Stevens 
Selected Amer 
State St Inv Corp 
Tri-Continental 
US & Foreign 
Wellington Fund 


State 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















ATOMIC 
STOCKS, 
YES! 


But not just atomic energy 


issues. For an important discus- 


any 


sion of some especially attractive 
atomic issues send $1.00 
to Market Direction. You will also 
receive 4 weeks of service. 


energy 


Mail $1.00 today to Box 25 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 
712 8. Federal Chicago 5, Il. 








| 
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LIFE INCOMES 








guaranteed by 
POMONA COLLEGE 


D> save taxes 

> pay a dependable income 

> assure security for life 

> provide a memorial for you 
Please check literature desired and mail today 
with your name and address. 
Pomona College Annuity and Life Income Plans () 
Estate Planning and Education, 1955 Edition (-) 


POMONA COLLEGE 
203F Sumner Hall, Claremont, Calif, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































118 STOCKS 


THAT ‘‘THE INSIDERS’’ 
ARE BUYING 


When “the insiders”—that is, officers, directors and holders of large blocks 
of a company's stock—are willing to back up their optimism with dollars and 
buy THOUSANDS OF SHARES in their respective companies, these substan- 
tial purchases afford the best tangible indication of their confidence in the 
future of these stocks. FINANCIAL WORLD has just compiled, from official 
sources, a new list of 118 COMPANIES WHOSE SHARES INSIDERS HAVE 
BEEN BUYING in recent weeks, totals ranging from 5,000 to more than 
1,000,000 shares. These reports assume added significance and value when 
compared with future reports to be published in FINANCIAL WORLD. 


For 52 years FINANCIAL WORLD has been supplying investment informa- 
tion and guidance—helping thrifty men and women to invest their surplus 
funds more wisely, more profitably, and with a maximum degree of safety. 


Save $1 on New Get-Acquainted Offer 
Big $4 Value For $3 


If you return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FIN ANCIAL 
WORLD, you will also receive 118 ST “KS THAT “THE INSIDERS” ARE BUYING, and “‘111 
Common Stocks That Never Missed « Dividend in 25 to 102 Years and Never Showed « Cor- 

orate Deficit’, in addition to TWO copies of valuable 64-page “Independent Appraisals of 
Asted Stocks". Besides Digest of Recent Reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide gives our INVESTMENT RATING on EACH STOCK eo you can reach wiser decisions as 
to new purchases and whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for 52 weeks’ enbecription (811 for 26 weeks) for 
commatats ¢- PART investment Service, including ‘‘INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS" every month 
and FREE copy coming $6 yy “STOCK FACTOGRAPH"” MANUAL 1955 (41st) Edition, 
now in preparation and to be sent later, soon as published. We really are helping ——q 
investors GET MORE FOR THEIR INVESTMENT DOLLARS. A trial will convince you oney 
Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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FIBERGLASS— NEW MAGIC PLASTIC 


One of the fastest growing industries— 


U. S. FIBERGLASS 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC. 


Class “A” Stock Price—$2'/2 a Share 
(REAL GROWTH STOCK) 
@ Owns modern, ideally located plant in near-by suburb of New York 
City. Now getting set to produce units such as film cases, film reels, 


beer and soft drink cases and later a big diversity of products from 
outdoor furniture to automotive parts 


© Fiberglass cannot rust, is corrosion-proof and fungus-proof. | > 
Fiberglass reinforced plastics are about 
tural steel, Wonderful for boat hulls 
materials, ete, 


--a----=====-GENERAL INVESTING CORP. ------------- 
50 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 


Send me report on U. 8. Fibergicss Industrial Plastics, Inc 


} times stronger than struc- 
auto bodies, aircraft, building 








Name 

(Please print clearly ) 
Address... a = 
a State 





Emme LLL 
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What are some of the “safer” stocks 


which still have reai possibilities? 
It is my opinion that Chrysler (82), 
regarding which I was pessimistic 
most all of last year, is one of them, 
and that it has a good appreciation 
potential. It looks as if this company, 
which recently has been doing 18% of 
the country’s automobile business 
against less than 13% a year ago, 
might earn $7 or $8 a share in the first 
half year. Some more optimistic peo- 
ple say $9 for the six months. Cer- 
tainly, the Chrysler organization is 
playing with the momentum of suc- 
cess right now—and a company in 
such a situation usually does more 
than its friends expect from it rather 
than less. Some think the company 
can earn only $2 or $3 a share in the 
second half. I’m not sure about that 
It might earn $4, making $11 or $12 
for the year. Chrysler formerly sold 
higher than General Motors, and it 
may do so again—and I am not bear- 
ish on General Motors. 

United Fruit (54) is another good 
stock, reasonably priced. Last year 
this company had the book thrown at 


it—a revolution, a bad strike at the 
worst possible time of year, and the 
worst flood in its long history. Yet it 


earned $3.58 a share. The flood will 
cut into the first half of 1955 ship- 
ments, but the second half will be 
much better than the $1.14 a share 
earned in 1954, and the company could 
show $4 or $4.50 for the 12 months 
United Fruit has paid a dividend 
every year since 1898, and has no 
bonds or preferred. The stock is not 
way up like most other “blue chips.” 
It sold as high as 73% in 1951. For 
an investor who wants to be prudent 
and who is “afraid to be smart” in a 
situation like this, United Fruit is a 
logical stock to buy. It might be well 
to switch into it some of those issues 
you own which you know are too high 
If you read the annual report of 
Amerada (198) you will be impressed 
by the fact that the company has been 
making more progress in North Da- 
kota and in the Sturgeon Lake area 
of Alberta than the action of the shares 
in the market has suggested. : 
A very cheap highly speculative stock 
which has an appeal there is Cudahy 
Packing common at around 8%. The 
company is supposed to have earned 
$1-million or so in the first quarter 
and it apparently will in effect be 
“tax exempt” to the tune of the next 
$14- or $15-million it earns because 
of a loss carryback. Some marked 
improvements have been made in the 
| management . Grand Union and 
Food Fair still are desirable stocks 
| the supermarket field in spite of high 
| price-earnings ratios and low yields. 
Both have big programs ahead, and 
the food business is not at all cyclical. 
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wards Inlaid Silverplate. At its pres- 
ent price, 65, the yield is around 6% 
on its $4 dividend, which is being 
earned about twice over. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of $5-million preferred 
stock, and only 364,000 shares of 
common. There is a good possibility 
this stock might advance to around 
90, and be either split or merged. 
Blaw-Knorz is still selling at an at- 
tractive level, now around 27. The 
company has increased its participa- 
tion in the market for road-construc- 


tion equipment which faces a brilliant | 


It manufactures a diversified 
line of steel equipment for use in 
chemical and process industries, in- 
cluding steam purifiers, steel grating, 
transmission and radio towers, dust 
collectors, gas cleaners, steel and al- 
loy castings, welded vessels, rolls and 
rolling mill machines. 
in the commercial development of 
nuclear energy. Dividend is $1.20. 
Earnings last year amounted to $2.63 
per share, Outlook: excellent. 
Owens-Illinois Glass is likewise an 
old favorite of this column, and has 
been frequently recommended. It is 
not only the largest domestic manu- 
facturer of bottles, glass containers, 
etc., used by the food, drug, milk, and 
liquor industries, beverage and brew- 
eries, but also makes glass blocks for 
structural purposes, electrical in- 
sulators for the utilities, bulbs fo 
television tubes. It also makes plas- 
tic and metal closures and corrugated 
packing cases, custom molded plastic 
articles; manufactures veneer, 
plywood and lumber core panels. It 
supplies automatic machines for mold- 
ing plastics, and it owns and leases 


future. 


It is also active 


also 


machines for closing containers. It | 


owns 1,050,000 shares of Owens- 


Corning Fiberglas, 500,000 shares of | 


Robert Gair Co., an $8-million inter- 
est in Plax Corp., 33,831 shares of 
Penna. Glass Sand Corp., and 75,000 
shares of Container Corp., which in 
the aggregate, have a current market 
value ef around $120-million. Last 
year’s earnings amounted to $7.05 on 
the common stock. A dividend of $4 
was paid. A high-grade stock, and I 
think it has a bright future 

Montgomery Ward—Many 
inquired whether they should sell the 
stock if Avery wins at the meeting 


which is to be held April 22nd. (This | 


article is being written April 15th) 
My recommendation is to 
stock, and should it suffer any impor- 
tant decline, I would certainly buy 
more. I strongly believe that ulti- 
mately, the stock will sell a great 
deal higher than its present price, 
around 78. I think radical changes are 
ahead in company policy. 
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LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They're 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch”’ Bulletin 


Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this 
bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson's 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 administra- 
tions and 2 world wars cover 
ing periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This bul- 
letin will be particularly valuable 
to investors whose experience has 


hold the 


lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better 
futures. The “buy’”’ list based 
on up-to-the-minute research 

covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


been confined to the present 11 
year bull market 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00 to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing 
you get this chance to check your 
judgment against the advice of 

Sabson's over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-30, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


lt You Are Interested In Making Each $1 
De The Work of $100 or $1,000 In A 
Rising Market Then You Should Be 
Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 
What are warrants? 
How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
pred capital appteciation os much as 
1000% of more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 
How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 
How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 
Whet warrants are outstanding in to 
days morket and how should they be 
bought and sold? 
For the anewer to all these questions, you 
should not miss the most weer raised one 
onl fulliength study of Find om 
PECULATIVE ay oF comm ON stock 
WARRANTS” 4 Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Peak earnings in sight 


FIRST-QUARTER earnings reports are as 
good as had been expected and in 
some instances even better 
is one of the outstanding examples 
Readers recall that this stock 
was recommended in this column 
nearly six months ago (at 64) as a 
speculation on Chrysler's all-out ef- 
fort to regain its place as a full- 
fledged member of the Big Three in 
the automobile industry. If Chrysler 
can hold on to what it has achieved, 
the stock is still not overpriced 

Chrysler's suppliers, of course, will 
also report phenomenal gains ove: 
last year. Midland Steel Products 
(47%) is likely to show about $3 a 
share for the first quarter on its small 
capitalization of only about 470,000 
shares which compares with only 35c 
a share for the same period a year 
ago. Midland Steel Products, which 
makes primarily frames for Chrysler 
cars, has experienced violent earnings 
fluctuations ranging from $13.13 a 
share in 1950 to only $3.91 last yea: 
(when Chrysler fell flat on its face) 
which inject a speculative element 
into this stock. The company has paid 
dividends since 1936 and even in the 
off-year of 1954 paid $3 a share 

For years I have been talking about 
Food Fair Stores which I consider one 
of the country’s outstanding growth 
companies. Now selling at more than 
twenty times earnings of $2.40 to $2.50 
a share for the fiscal year just ended, 
this stock may not seem exactly un- 
derpriced—and it isn't if you just look 
earnings and dividends 
But the projected expansion not only 
justifies the present price of 52, but 
that 
once 


Chrysler 


may 


at present 


makes me feel quite confident 
this stock will double in price 
again within two or three years 

Food Fair, which now 


about 216 super-super 


operates 
food markets 
eastern seaboard, plans to 
food department 
within the next 28 months. As 
which amounted to 
about $410 million in the 
ing April 30 
crease to $650-million a year by 1957- 


along the 
open another 100 
stores 
a result, sales 
end- 
1955 are expected to in- 


yeat 


58, and this entire procram involving 
a capital outlay of nearly $55-million 
will be carried out without any equity 
financing. Of course, Food Fair will 
only cash 
dividends but the management's pol- 
icy of adding stock dividends is far 
more advantageous in the long run, 
especially for investors in the higher 
tax brackets 

“What 


continue to pay modest 


is wrong with Northrop?” 


a question asked 
by many Forses 
readers who have 
followed my nu- 
merous comments 
on the company 
in the past. The 
stock has reacted 
from a high of 39%4 reached earlier 
this year to a recent low of 27%. 
Actually, nothing is “wrong” with 
Northrop. The earnings estimate of 
$7 to $8 a share for the current fiscal 
year still stands, but aside from the 
general lessening of enthusiasm for 
virtually all aircraft stocks, Northrop 
faces the problem that its contracts 
for the Scorpion, its principal air- 
plane, will run out within a year—and 
Northrop will need new orders soon if 
the present fabulous rate of earnings 
is to continue. This sort of uncertain- 
ty is the reason why I always referred 
to the stock as speculative. 

For years the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has been publishing one of the most 
comprehensive and attractive annual 
reports in the railroad industry, al- 
though its content was not always too 
pleasing to stockholders. The 1954 re- 
port, however, spells good news for 
those who can read financial state- 
ments 

The C&O is one of the few roads 
which had not reduced either debt or 
fixed charges in the past decade. Its 
management (Robert R. Young, who 
left the C&O last year to take over 
the N.Y. Central) was regarded by 
many as detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the company. As a result, 
the stock, once highly regarded as a 
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top-grade investment, was shunned 
by investors and speculators alike, 
and even today, at 50, it sells well be- 


low its 1946 and 1937 highs of 66% | 


and 77%4, respectively, 
fact that the railroad stock average 
has surpassed the peaks of previous 
bull markets a long time ago 

What actually happened, however, 
was that the C&O had been spending 
huge sums—a total of $468-million 
from 1946 to 1953—for the improve- 
ment of its physicai properties which 
are now in a condition of superior 
efficiency. The payoff is starting now 
Last year, capital expenditures were 
down to $15-million vs. $50-million in 
1953 and $85-million in 1952; debt 
was reduced by $24-million during 
the past year, while working capital 
increased from $23.8-million to $40.3- 
million. This trend will continue in 
1955. 

On the basis of results for the first 
quarter, the C&O may show this year 
record earnings of well over $6 a 
share. In view of its rapidly improv- 
ing fiuancial strength, chances are 
good that the $3 dividend rate may be 
raised or augmented by a year-end 
extra. While the stock lacks the spec- 
ulative sparkle of a B&O, N.Y. Cen- 
tral or St. Paul, it has investment 
attraction for an above-average 6% 
return and further gradual apprecia- 
tion, 

Britain’s unfortunate experience 
with the Comet, the first commercial 
jet airplane, has materially deferred 
the obsolescence of the conventional 
equipment used by the American air 
transport industry—the DC-6’s, DC- 
7's, Stratocruisers and Constellations. 
It now seems quite unlikely that con- 
version to jets on an important scale 
will start much before 1960. Indica- 
tive of the industry’s evaluation of its 
equipment problem is United Airlines’ 
order for 15 DC-7’s and 11 DC-6B’s 
and TWA’s order for 24 Constella- 
tions which were placed last month 
for delivery in 1957. 

Postponement of obsolescence 
means that the leading airlines will be 
able to write off their entire present 
equipment before it is superseded by 
jets; and when suitable commercial 
jets become available, sufficient funds 
will have been accumulated through 
depreciation charges and retained 
profits to pay for much, if not most of 
the cost of the new jets without hav- 
ing to resort to equity financing 
Meanwhile, airline traffic is breaking 
all previous records by wide margins 
Investors will be pleased with the re- 
sults 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of ite writing. Rates on 
request. 
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THE FUNDS 





WHOSE MOVE? 


WHEN a proxy fight of the dimensions 
Wolfson-Avery 
pe up, mutual fund managers 
ive invested their stockholders’ 
in the company involved are 


diately 


of the hassle begins 


confronted with one 
What shall they do? 


The question is not entirely ap- 


ple question 


parent until one recollects that the 
whole raison d’étre of mutual funds is 
the ability 


ments to judge othe 


claimed by their manage- 
managements 
and, on the basis of that judgment 
place the stockholders’ money where 
it will do most good and be handled 
with the greatest care. So for fund 
clear-cut 


managers the question 


stands out bold and unavoidable 
Which man will supply Montgomery 
Ward with the best management—the 
durable old veteran or the curly- 
haired young white hope? 
There is 


One criticism of mutual funds, pen- 


another point of view too 


sion funds, insurance companies and 
which 
even if it did not come out openly 
im the 


other institutional investors 


Fulbright investigation, was 
nevertheless in the minds of the in- 
vestigators when they sent out their 
preliminary questionnaire, is that by 
their very size they not only could 
control the market but could gang up 
to take con- 
trol of a company. So for the fund 
manage! the pavement i icy 
Forthright Skater. But ic« 
unknown its 


and pool their holding 


however 
thickness, holds no ter- 
rors for Harry |. Prankard IH, presi- 
dent both of Affiliated Fund and 
American Business Shares. Prankard 
put on his skates and glided happily 
out to the Avery side of the lake. “A 
num be of our stockholders Says 
Prankard and many investment 
deale: inquired as to the position to 
be taken by our investment companies 
at the annual meeting of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Some 90,000 shares of 
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common stock in Montgomery Ward 
owned by Affiliated Fund and 15,000 
owned by American Business Shares 
will be voted for the re-election of the 
present directors.” 

Last August, Prankard announced 
that Wolfson had paid a visit to his 
office and that he was “interested in 
any proposal by a stockholder de- 
signed to improve the management of 
Montgomery Ward.” Since then, says 
Prankard, he has studied Wolfson’s 
proposals carefully and discussed them 


APFILIATED’S PRANKARD: 


the pavement was icy 


with Wolfson in some detail. Also he 
has talked with the other side. The 
decision was to go along with Avery 
though it is “not intended to reflect in 
any way upon Mr. Wolfson and his 
committee.” 

Prankard’s announcement caused a 
bit of a stir in financial quarters and 
a raised eyebrow here and there too 
Did Prankard have the right to vote 
Affiliated’s stock one way or the 
other? What about those shareholders 
in Affiliated who wanted Avery 
thrown to the crocodiles? 

The obvious answer is that Prank- 
ard could have polled his stockholders 
But, says Prankard, and rightly. a 
poll of 150,000 stockholders would be 
an unnecessary expense which the 
stockholders would have to pay for 
themselves eventually. In any case, 
and in all fairness, even if he had 
polled them, he probably would have 
received the usual 4% to 5% return 
that mail surveys get, and that would 
not have proved anything 

Prankard himself, of course, is con- 
vinced that he did the right thing 
“Our stockholders haven't the oppor- 
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tunities to get information that we 
have,” he says, “and in any case they 
hire us to make the decisions for 
them.” 

Hands Off. Of the other funds which 
still held Montgomery Ward, most, like 
old, conservative, Gibraltarlike Mas- 
sachusetts Investment Trust, took a 
plague-on-both-your-houses attitude 
and got rid of their stock so as not to 
get mixed up in such an ungentle- 
manly brawl. Up to the meeting, the 
insurance companies withheld their 
blessings from both sides, waiting for 
the Illinois Supreme Court's decision 
to require all Wards’ directors to stand 
for election this year. 


MIGHTY ATOM 


Even the ladies whom Robert R 
Young likes to call the “Aunt Janes” 
the solid core of corporate stock- 
hoiders—and who have their funds in- 
vested in shatterproof stocks, would 
still love to put $500 into a stock and 
reap ten times as much from it next 
week. It cannot be done, but the ladies 
would still be prepared to give it the 
old college try if they had the cash at 
hand 
Into the ken of such dreamers less 
than two years ago, came an outfit 
called the Atomic Development Mu- 
tual Fund, Inc., which seemed to be 
the answer to a maiden aunt's prayer 
a flyer in uranium and the like, 
with someone else calling the shots 
Wall Streeters greeted the new- 
comer with more than slight cynicism, 
and dismissed it as merely another 
growth fund-—albeit perhaps a good 
growth fund with a _ fine-sounding 
name which could be a right smart 
sales gimmick. You could not blame 
them. Of the stocks in Atomic’s port- 
folio at that time, only 12% were out- 


4{TOMIC BLAST AT BIKINI: 


magic at the brokers 


Stock Market Forecast 
Shows GAIN-LOSS Ratio 
of 185 to 1 


This long-range forecast was made eleven 
years ago by our Director, Edward R. 
Dewey. It covers the period 1944-1990. It 
was based on repetitive patterns (CY- 
CLES). This forecast correctly predicted 
the following 


e Bull Market 1944-46 
e Bear Market 1946-49 
e Bull Market Start 1949 


If you had followed this forecast from then 
to now your gains would have been 185 
times your losses 


SEE WHAT IT HAS TO SAY ABOUT 
THE PRESENT AND WHAT IT 
PREDICTS FOR THE FUTURE! 


YOURS FREE OF EXTRA COST! By contrib 
uting just $10 to the Research work of the Founda 
tion you will receive 10 issues of our periodical 
CYCLES This magazine discusses repetitive 
patterns in natural science and in the stock market, 
general business, sales, real estate comstruction 
activity and ommedity prices. In addition, you 
will get a copy of Mr. Dewey's important forecast 
at no extra st. Make sure you get your copy 
ask for CHART F.1. Act Now 


iL 4 hart! 


Foundation for the Study of CYCLES 
680 West End Avenue, New York 25, W. Y. 





SOYBEANS! STOCKS! 
WHEAT! CORN! COTTON! 


THESE 5 GREAT, ACTIVE MAR. 
KETS could make YOU a FORTUNE 
in 1955! 

But DON'T trade BLINDLY! Make PROF 
ITS! NOT losses! Make yourself a NEST 
EGG—NOT a goose egg! 35 YEARS ex 
perience (since 1919) back EVERY market 


advice WE give! 
i , I 


present { 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept i) P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga 
j ‘ nent te 


ed hove via 
| pa ent 
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OPPORTUNITY {[R, R. J. REYNOLDS 
IN THE | peso TOBACCO 


GRAIN MARKET? J COMPANY 


Makers of 

The active commodity field is | Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 

constantly supplying opportuni- | 

ties for profit. Right now the J Prince Albert smoking tobacco 

Commodity Advisor is able to tell 

you about some important devel- Quarterly Dividend 

opments that could mean big A quorterly dividend of 60c per 

profits to you. shore has been declared on the 


Common and New Class 8 Com 
Send $1 for four issues mon stocks of the Company, pay 


Dept. DD-25 able June 6, 1955 to stockholders 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR a ace i a 


53 W. Jackson, Rm. 530 W. J. CONRAD, 


Chicage 4, Hlinois Winston-Solem, N. C Secretory 
April 14, 1955 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE COLUMBIA SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
7AS SYSTEM, INC, The Board of Directors 


today declared a quarterly 
The Board of Directors has declared this 


cash dividend of 45 cents 
day the following quarterly dividend 


per share on the common 
Common Stock 
wd 


stock of the Company, pay- 
Ni 20¢ per share ; 


able June 3, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business April 26, 1955 


payable on May 14, 1955, to holders of 
record at close of business April 7 1955 


Jace Panune 
April 7, 1955 Secvetaty c. L. Swi, 
April 12, 1955 Secretory 























ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


5% Cumulative Income Subordinated Debentures, Due 1984 


* 


Notice is hereby given that ARMOUR AND COMPANY, pur- 
guant to the Indenture under which the above Debentures 
have been issued, will pay interest on the Debentures to the 
extent of the 1954 Debenture Net Income (defined in said 
Indenture), as follows 


May |, 1955 —$2.90 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures 

November 1, 1955—$1.55 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures. 


Holders of coupon Debentures should detach Coupon #1 on 
May 1, 1955 and Coupon #2 on November 1, 1955 and present 
them for payment either at the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois or The Chase Manhattan Bank, 11 
Proad Street, New York 15, New York. The Trustee, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, will mail 
checks for the interest payable on Debentures not in coupon 
form 

Under the terms of the Indenture interest at the rate of 5% 
per annum is cumulative and all interest not payable in 1955 
accumulates and becomes payable as provided in the Inden- 
ture out of future Debenture Net Income when earned 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
By: F. A. Becxm 
April 11, 1955 Treasurer 











| right speculations in mining stocks, 
and no more than 342% of the fund’s 
total assets were involved in any one 
of them. 

Closer to Type. Latest word, though, 
is that the fledgling is beginning to 
live up to its provocative name (al- 
though several blue-chip names still 
appear in its portfolio). Such raw ma- 
terials as uranium, beryllium, lithium, 
thorium and zirconium now ac- 
count for 47% of its assets, 27% in 
mining. Overseas investments include 
7% in Canada, 4.4% in Africa and a 
“small percentage” in Australia. 8.3% 
is tied up in firms processing radioac- 
tive materials and instrument makers, 
6.4% in suppliers, 4.8% in operating 
contractors for the AEC (and here is 

| where some of the blue chips start to 
crop up—Dow, Monsanto, Goodyear, 
du Pont, Philips Petroleum), 9% in 
companies branching out into atomic 
power—Detroit Edison and the like 
and 11% (more blue chips) in com- 
panies like General Electric, Phillips 
Lamp, Union Carbide and Westing- 
house which are active in running 
atomic and uranium plants. 

In short, Atomic is ready to put its 
money into any company whose gross 
revenues or net earnings are derived 
principally from atomic research, or 
are already established in other fields 
and have atomic know-how. 

Whether the title is a come-on or 
not, the fund is doing fine, thank you 
Both net assets and the number of 
stockholders quintupled during the 
last six months of 1954, net assets 
from $2.2-million to $12.8-million (the 
fund's initial capitalization in Decem- 
ber, 1953, was $100,000) and stock- 
holders from 2,000,000 to 10,000,000. 
Since December things have really 
hummed. Assets had jumped to $15- 
million by January 31 and to $20-mil- 
lion by March 17. On that date sales 
were temporarily halted, while Equi- 
table Securities Corporation, and 
other underwriters, floated an issue of 
1,250,000 Atomic Fund shares. By 
April 19 assets had reached $39.6-mil- 
lion 

Over 90% of the fund’s assets are 
invested in common stocks, though 
here, says Atomic’s President Newton 
I. Steers, Jr., a go-ahead Yale man 
who is not yet 40, the problem is iden- 
tifying uranium stocks which are 
“ladies of easy virtue” and rigorously 
excluding them from the family 
Nevertheless, says Steers, uranium 
mining stocks, despite their tendency 
to appear on street corners in Salt 
Lake City at a penny apiece, offer 
the most favorable investment oppor- 
tunities existing today. Next to mining 
stocks, he says, are “a number of 
small, little-known companies whose 

| major product at this time is brains, 
but whose potential seems very good.” 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(ConTINVED From Pace 9) 


Spilling over of auto boom to “inde- 
pendent” producers is brightening 
prospects for Studebaker-Packard 
and American Motors. Output of 70,- 
000 Studebakers and Packards, 55,- 
000 of American’s Nashes and Hud- 
sons is nearly double the figures for 
the first three months of last year 


Prevalence of yes-men is probably 
the greatest threat to business prog- 
ress, says National Biscuit's President 
George H. Coppers. “Far be it from 
me to belittle the value of loyalty,” 
says he, “but it is no substitute for 
originality Let us remember that 
when men in an 
think exactly alike, we can get along 
without one of them.” 


two organization 


The trek to the suburbs is not a cure- 
all for retailing woes, warns B. Earl 
Puckett, of Allied Stores, big-scale 
operator of 75 department stores in 
24 states. Puckett predicts that down- 
town remain the “back- 
bone” of the business, backs up his 
with a $20-million, 30- 
budget for 
properties. His advice to sub- 
urban-trending merchants: first make 


stores will 
predictions 
month 
town 


expansion down- 


sure enough customers are there, then 
pick your sites with care 


Objections from coffee gourmets 
withstanding, “instant” brands 
captured 27% of the 

and marketing 
predicting an 
of the market for soluble types 


not- 
have 
already coffee 


business, some spe- 


cialists are eventual 


Drug maker Charles Pfizer, although 
of Salk 
line of 
for an anti-polio drug. Reason: the 
found Dr. Jonas E 
Salk’s polio vaccine to be 80-90% 
effective, but Pfizer feel 
strongly that there is still something 
to be done for people the Salk vaccine 
cannot 
Pfizer 
fermentation process for mass produc- 
tion of Salk and similar 


not a manufacture vaccine, 


is pursuing its own research 


Francis report 


researchers 


immunize Simultaneously 


labs are trying to develop a 


vaccines 
. +. . 


Fate of ike’s highway program is not 
the major key to the 
machinery makers’ 
stocks 


roads 


road-building 
bulls 
this 
built on a 
grand scale whether or not the Gov 


future, say 
According to 
must be 


on these 


argument 


ernment leads the way and regardless 
of how the program is financed 


Will automation lower employment? 


Electric's 


doesn t 


General Howard F 
think so 
have to double its 


payrolls, says 


Mc- 
Industry 
maintenance 


Cullough 
will 
the chief of GE’s service 
shops tu to keep labor 
chinery 


saving ma- 
getting out of kilter 


White collar trade unions, long sty- 
mied in organizing their 
have Started a 


protessions, 
new high-pressure 
Sample: big pic- 
iren Marilyn Monroe 


pro laim ng i sne 


membership drive 
tures of screer 


too, 1S a union 


member. The irrent drive is aimed 


at bank en ployees, some of whom feat 
losing their ibs as a result of the 
current 


Hotelman Hilton for perhaps the first 
time in his life found himseif not 
nonth With the U.S 
chain safely merged 
Hilton Hotel and his 


hotel networ} growing fast 
hopped to 


wanted last 
Statle: into his 
world-wide 
Hilton 
talk 
million plan for building 
a 300-400 room hotel in But 
thre tJerlin boniface none 
of him West Serlin 


half full anyway 


Bonn, Germany to 


over his $4.8 
terlin 
would have 


hotels are only 
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ttt BROADWAY 


This is not an offer to dispose of, or solicitation of an offer to buy, the securities described below 
Such offer or solicitation is made only by the Offering Circular 


200,000 Shares 
LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 
Common Stock 


Offering Price: $1.50 Per Share 


Orders executed by, and Offering Circular obtainable from, 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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NEW FORBES MANUAL 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO INSURE 
YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Secause money management 
than at any previous time 

new Manual which will not 
and make it grow, but also 
investinent your saving 


retire oonet more com 


greater security—leave an estate which 
taxes or be frustrated by legal technica 
It’s called, “PLANNING PERSON 
guide to money-management—prepare: 
that you may fashion a proj ssionall l 
tion of what it would normally cost you 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY—ON APPROVAL? 


You needn't keep it unless you agree that it can help 


i | you arrange 


financial affairs to betier advantage—cat any 
neret ugwestior whicl tu double the eft 
of your financial programming 
PLANNING PERSONAL SECURI 
ui will use for years u 


ottering ou ce 


organizit 
t will help you strike a bal 
your imsurance, your pet 
future h greater assurance vith 
you hat each dollar im a we 
the ork of two where no pian exist 
lhe information now available to you 
comparable upplhed by pr 
tate ind corp ition lf vou could 14 
these same pe ilist your cost 
more time than you could possibl 
It ill here in one handy reteren 
point of vie o that you needn't be a 
act upor the advice offered 
| because the 


And content ire oO ¢ 
gladly end you a copy on 
it. Check your 


offered 


| urrent finan 
Learn why we believe tl 
times over vhy we tate Every head- 
PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY 
either return it and owe nothing, or keep it 


REMIT NOW AND SAVE $5.00 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 
Should you wish to remit now, thus saving us billing d handlir 
you need send only $10—a saving of 33! 
in 10 days if not completely satisfied 
In either case, because of the almost w 


dation 


y costs 


- 


Mor ey bac k 


Manual on this 


subject we expect demand to be quite he ! 


ince orders will be processed on a first-cr 


you insure getting your copy by mailing the 


————— Limited Edition—Mail Today 
Investors Advisory Institute, Inc 
(Subsidiary of 8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc.) 
70 Fitth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 


Please send me the new Forbes Manual, “PLANN 
price $15), at the special remittance with order 
for full refund if not satiefied 


I enclose } Check 


O Mone 


NAME 
Please 


ADDRESS 


ciry 


Cheek he 
within 


fe TT 





The Complete Practical 
Guide to a Well-Balanced 


Financial Program 


Section |—PLANNING YOUR SAVINGS FUND 
How to Choose Your Bank How to Make 
Deposits Grow Put Your Savings to Work 

Where to Save Hints on Banks and Bank 
Accounts Pros and Cons on Savings & Loan 
Com patues Twin Systems of Bank Deposit 
Insurance A Note on Home Ownership 
Personal Checklist 


Section 11—GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
INSURANCE—-Pick the Right Policy Advan 
tages of Life Insurance Types of Insurance 
Policies How to Get the Most From Your 
Insurance Buying Life Insurance What 
Do You Want Your Insurance to Accomplish 
The Principal Life Insurance Needs of a Family 
Why Life Insurance for Youngsters How 
to Select an Agent How to Select a Company 
Hints to Policyholders Safeguard ng 
Policy Proceeds What About Exchanging 
Policies Adjusting Your Life Insurance Pro 
= How to Use Annuities Pointers to 
ollow in Choosing Annuities Insuring 
Against Accident, Hiness and Other Casualties 
Insuring Against Hazards Types of Pro 
tection You Should Have 


Section I1|-—THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY—ITS 
PLACE IN YOUR FINANCIAL PROGRAM Fed 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance What 
It Is Becoming Insured Fully Insured 
Currently Insured Types of Benefits and In 
sured Status Counting Quarters Your 
Benefits Monthly Family Payments 
Lump-Sum Payments Increasing Payments 
by Additional Work Manner in Which Taxes 
Are Paid Claiming Benefits When Pay 
ments Stop If You Work After Payments 
Start Disability Right of Appeal 
Three Times For Action 


Section 1V-—-INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS 

Yardsticks to Use An Approach to Com 
mon Stock Investing The Periodic Purchase 
Plan Profit Potentials in Warrants 
Monthly Investment Plan—New York Stock Ex 
change Investing In Growth Stocks 
Typical Growth Stocks Management Stock 
Ownership—cClue to Growth Insider Buying 

arge Cash Flow—Earnings, Dividends Gen 

erator Profits Plowback ey to Growth 
Cash Rich Companies Long-term Dividend 
Payers Some Better Grade Stocks 
Periodic Stock Dividend Payers 


Section V-—PREFERRED STOCKS —Kinds of Pre 
ferred: Non-cumulative, Cumulative, Converti 
ble, Participating Quality Grades Vary 
Investment Discussion How to Use Pre 
ferreds Representative Preferreds 


Section VI-—BONDS IN YOUR FINANCIAL PRO- 
GRAM— Things to Know About Bonds How 
to Test « Bond How to Use Bonds Sav 
ings Bonds as a Financial Backlog 
the Right Kind of Bond Tax Angles on Sav 
ings Bonds Municipal Bonds for Tax Plan 
ning Your Tax Strategy 


Choose 


Section VII—INVESTMENT COMPANIES— Types 
and Uses Mutual Funds When to Use 
Mutual Funds A Few Don'ts Review of 
Individual Funds Accumulation Plans 
Insurance Features Major Companies in Five 
Broad Categories Closed-End Investment 
Companies Investment Features: Leverage 
Discount, Tax Benefits, Diversification, Market 
Hedge Major Companies According to De 
gree of Volatility and Risk 


Section Vill-—A PROGRAM FOR ESTATE PLAN- 
NING—-Steps to Take in Estate Planning 
Get Your ecords in Order Making Your 
Will How to Minimize Estate Taxes 
Your Estate Tax Problem The Gift Device 
Tex Exemptions How to Make Advan 
tageous Gifts “Contemplation of Death’ 
Rule Final Thoughts on Estate Planning 
More Pointers for Your Program Table for 
Computing Estate Tax able for Computing 
Gift ax 


Plus CONFIDENTIAL STOCK LISTS, CHARTS, 
TABLES, AND 8 SPECIALLY DEVISED PERSONAL 
GUIDE FORMS TO FILL IN AND RETAIN FOR YOUR 
PERMANENT RECORDS 
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BOOKLETS 


READERS SAY 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


380. Banxinc’s New Loox: Change is 
the byword of our time. Not a decade 
passes without some new revolution in 
our way of life. One such revolution has 
been going on in banking. Not so long 
ago, many people thought of banks as 
great mausoleums for wealth, and of 
bankers as portly, disdainful gentlemen 
in cutaways and striped trousers. Such 
caricatures can still be found in the press 
of the USSR, labeled “Vail Strit.” Ac- 
tually, however, the difference between 
the stereotype and the actuality is as 
great as that between a tintype and TV 
In this booklet, Chase Manhattan's David 
Rockefeller describes some of the many 
innovations that have given banks their 
present-day dynamic role in American 
communities (16 pages) 


381. TecHNno.tocicaL CHANGE: Nothing 
succeeds like success, and by this token 
the improvement of US. production 
methods that has snowballed in recent 
years. So much so that it has sparked a 
three-way tussle over the spoils. Any way 
you slice it, America stands to gain, if the 
special pleadings of consumers, labor and 
capital are all to be believed. In this 
booklet, Dertmouth Professor Clyde E 
Dankert looks at the melée and makes his 
bid as referee (11 pages) 


382. Epucs¢ TION FoR FREE AND ResPponsi- 
ete CirizersHie in Mopern Society 
“Within the next ten or twenty years,” 
says NYU Professor Peter F. Drucker, 
“going to college will become as common 
in this country as going to high school 
has become in the last twenty years.” 
What will—or should—higher education 
provide? Professor Drucker, a_ well- 
known industrial consultant, emphasizes 
the need for producing educated persons 
before training them to handle special 
skills. When the chips are down, says he, 
it is the capacity to think creatively and 
to communicate meaningfully that turn 
the trick. If a man is a wizard in tech- 
nique but an ignoramus in basic knowl- 
edge, he is hardly fitted for responsibility 
as a citizen in a free society 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR REET NEW YoRK 6.4.9 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the ( ompany, 
at a meeting held this day, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents per share on 
the Common Stock for payment June 10 
1955, to the stockholders of record May 10, 
1955 

H. W. BALCOOYEN 
April 22, 1955 Vice President and Secre 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Peanut Roaster 


I have read with interest your edito- 
rial (April 1), in which you state that the 
“Merger Fever” 


one word was 


is disquieting. But not 
mentioned about the 
greatest merger of all times, the merger 
of the CIO and AFL. The others are 
strictly peanuts A. T. SWIsHeEerR 
President, 

Consolidated Credit Corp., 

Charlotte, N. C 


Blowing Wild 


In your article on Venezuelan oil 
production (April 15), better check your 
figures. It is fantastic that 9,249 wells can 
produce 2 billion barrels of oil daily 
Daily average production in the US. is 
only 6,811,000 barrels. I think your writer 
was zero happy.—Wim.1am B. Barnes 


Bay Shore, N.Y 


Forses’ gushing editor erred.—Ep 


SRO 


In “Fact and Comment” (March 1), 
you state Out of the four new hotels 
built at Miami Beach, one (The Bal- 
moral) is reportedly doing very badly.” 
This is not fact . and if it be comment, 
it is most ill-advised. The Balmoral has 
broken all records for a new hotel, and 
has been sold out completely well in ad- 
vance since the last week in January 
In fact, it was necessary for us, as the 
Balmoral's advertising agency, to run 
“SRO” copy so that the public would be 
alerted not to expect accommodations un- 
less they booked well in advance 

Mitton M. MeNDELSOHN, 
Executive Vice President, 
Harris & Whitebrook, 
Miami Beach, Fla 


Forses, whose information came from 
a usually reliable source, is happy to 
learn that the 
hump Ep 


Balmoral is over the 


Reynolds’ Rap 


In Joseph Goodman's column (March 
15), he gives a long list of companies (re- 
printed from the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s The Exchange Magazine) hav- 
ing preferred stock issues which have 
had an uninterrupted dividend payment 
record for various lengths of time 
Though the Annual Report of the New 
York Stock Exchange for 1954 shows that 
our company has paid 
dividend 


uninterrupted 
since 1901, [its] name was not 
in the list E. A. Darr 
President, 

RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


The Exchange's list was restricted to 
u hich had 
paid cash dividends without interrup- 


tion on both 


issues of listed companies 


common and preferred 


stocks for 25 years, or longer Since 
Reynolds’ preferreds are not 25 years old, 
the company, reliable earner that it is 
did not qualify. For another look at Rey- 


nolds’ earning capacity see Page 26.—Ep 
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Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents | 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable June 1, | 
1955 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Apr. 29, 1955, | 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Vice-President and Secretary 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No, 47 


The Board of Directors has declared 
s dividen ’ per share on 
mmon Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light ompany, payable 
May 16, 1955, to stockholders of 
ord at the close of business April 

1955 
FRANK MeLAUGHLIN 


President 











COMPANY 
efFe, 


Cash Dividend 
183 


° . 
*“aas® 


At the regular annual meeting held April 20 
1955, the Board of Directors declared « regular 
cash dividend of 35e « share, payable June 
1955, to stockholders of reeord at the 
business May 11, 1955 


clowe 


By KR. SEIBET 
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The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


Quarterly 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
30c per share in cash plus 10c 
extra in cash on common stock, 
payable July 15, 1955 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 24, 1955. 


L. L. HAWK 


Sec.-Treas. 


April 14, 1955 














Secretary 








THOUGHTS 





Democracy has survived because 


time and again it has proved, under 


stress, its ability to harmonize and 


make productive, in every sphere of 
vidual and 


the social instincts innate in man. In 


thought and action, the ind 


these respects it has demonstrated its 
over all other 
All try 
between the opportunities and respon - 
sibilities of the 


superiority litical 
} | 


philosophi« ‘ to draw the line 


individual and those 


of society, but none draws it so subtly 
in accordance with reality as democ- 
racy A. Wuirney GriswoLp 

There is no one who cannot find a 
place for himself in our kind of world 
Each of us has some unique capacity 
Every 


is valuable in his own existence—for 


waiting for realization person 


himself alone. In our communities, in 
our circle of family and friends, each 
of us can bring to fruition these in- 
God-given abilities 


Greornce H 


nate 
BENDER 


Incentives are spurs that goad a man 
to do what he doesn't particularly like, 
to get something he does particularly 
want, They are rewards he voluntarily 
strives for Paut G. HorrMan 

A people, it appears, may be pro- 
gressive for a certain length of time, 
then When 


When it ceases to possess individuality 


and stop does it stop? 
Whatever crushes individuality is 
despotism, by whatever name it may 


be called Joun Sruart Mitt 


Universal peace will be realized, not 
because man will become better, but 
because a new order of things, a new 
science, new economic necessities, will 
impose peace. ANATOLE FRANCE 

We face the necessity of solving our 
problems at home in ways which may 
offer guidance to abroad 
groping for their own solutions. We 
must find answers for pressing prob- 


millions 


lems of world peace, for raising living 
standards, safeguarding individual lib- 
erty and bringing and 
labor to an understanding of the unit- 
ed effort 
common good 


management 
necessary to advance the 
If we face these issues 
we will find answers which will bene- 
fit our own people and provide the 
world with the lead it is looking for 
This is mission in the 
world today, and our great challenge 
WiuraM L. Bart 


surely our 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Free Ente 


adder and the government mere- 


rprise: You furnish your 

by to steady it as you climb 

m: The government furnish 
ladder for free, but with no 
nism: The Comrades, finding 
jerk it 
bust it up and 
1 to death with the pieces 


well up the ladder 


inder you 
PATHFINDER 
to take the 


work than by putting love 
York Trape Composirot 


no better way 


B.C. PORBES; 


soft-hearted 


To be 
handi« ap 


may be a 
But on the 
heart is to be 
Hard- 


severe dominating ezr- 


i a seT7se 
whole a soft 
preferred to a hard heart 
her rte d 
ecutives may sometimes manage 
to get farther and to amass more 
money. But they get less genuine 
joy out of life than the man of 
finer sensibilities Cultivate a 


warm rather than a cold heart 


It is not the 
make men 
themselves 
and at their own risk 
the State lic 


or chances 


function of the State to 
They make 


happy in thei: way 


happy must 
own 
The functions of 
entirely in the conditions 
under which the pursuit of 
happiness is carried on 
WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 
If you have a great ambition take 
as big a ste p as possible in the direc- 
tion of fulfilling it, but if the step is 
don't worry if it is 
now possible 


Miutpren McArer 


only a tiny ome 


the iargest one 


I an convinced that the soul 
is indes ctible, and that its activity 
will « iy through eternity. It is 
like the sun, which, to our eyes, seems 
to set light: but it has in reality 
only gon diffuse its else - 


where 


light 
(GOETHE 


Loyalty cannot be blueprinted. It 
cannot be produced on an assembly 
line. In fact, it cannot be manufactured 
at all, for its origin is the human heart 

the center of self-respect and human 
dignity. It is a force which leaps into 
being only when conditions are exactly 
right for it—and it is a force very sen- 
sitive to betrayal 

Maurice R. Franks. 


It takes a lot of time to get experi- 
ence, and once you have it you ought 
to go on using it 

BENJAMIN M. Duccar 


The man who puts $10,000 additional 
capital into an established business is 
pretty increased 


certain of returns 


and in the same way, the man who 
puts additional capital into his brains 
thought 


will as 


information, well directed 


and study of possibilities 


surely—yes, more surely—get in- 
There is no capital 
and no increase in capital safer than 


that MARSHALL FIeLp 


creased returns 


It is hard to keep one’s balance on 
the pinnacle of fame N. A. Rerren 
Every person engaged in a given 
enterprise is called upon to perform a 
managerial function, or at least to per- 
form a function that is directly serving 

the purpose of management 
DoNnALDSON Brown 


Obsolescence is a factor which says 
that the thing I bring you is 
worth more than the unusued value of 
the old thing. —Cuarves F. Ketrerine 


new 


So long as any number among us 
remains indifferent to the 
of our 


rights 
becomes 
emotionally unbalanced to the point 
of overriding such rights, they are 
striking not at our first, but our last 
line of defense FRANCIS BIDDLE 


fellow-citizens, or 


There are but two ways of paying a 
debt; increase of industry in raising 
income, or increase of thrift in laying 
out CARLYLE. 


A little consideration of what takes 
place around us every day would show 
us that a higher law than that of our 
will regulates events; that only in our 
easy, simple spontaneous action are 
we strong, and by contenting ourselves 
with obedience we become divine 


RaLtpH WALDO EMERSON. 





’ 
a 
A teed. < 
‘ Wollaston, But 
. thn + erously every man against 
by profaning the covenant of our fathers? 


Have we not all one father? hath not one 
God created us? why do we deal treach- 


his brother, 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CrLleaguee on - Pt, a 


It is almost always the fact that an extruded shape 
costs more per pound than metal in a standard form, 
and that it offers economies only because it mate- 
rially reduces machining. Now Revere reports an 
unusual case in which an extruded shape actually 
costs 25 cents less per pound, so that it saves money 
in first cost as well as in finishing. Thus this shape, 


which is a large one, weighing 


is dense and uniform, due to the high pressure re- 
quired by the extrusion process; thus it is machined 
quickly and perfectly, with almost no rejects. As a 
secondary result of this, the customer does not have 
to keep excess metal in stock to take care of spoiled 
parts, and the inventory of metal is less than would 
be required otherwise. Scrap due to machining is 


much le ince details parallel 





62 pounds per foot, offers com- 
pound economies. 

The illustration shows the 
shape as supplied to a manu 
facturer. It is a preformed disc 
1%\6” x5”, pickled and ready 
for finishing operations, which 
include drilling bolt holes and 
cutting cooling fins. The cus- 
tomer had previously tried plate 


and bar, and found costs exces- 





to the axis of extrusion are pre 
formed, and only the holes and 
slots at angles to the axis have 
to be produced by machine tools 
in the customer’s plant. Also, 
Revere supplies the slugs in the 
correct thickness, eliminating a 
cutting-off operation for the cus 
tomer. Incidentally, we are glad 


to supply extruded shapes either 





in slugs or long length the 





sive. At ihis point, we were 
permitted to attack the problem. Our Product Engi- 
neers, Methods and Production Departments col- 
laborated closely with the customer, and the large 
and heavy extruded shape was developed. When fin- 
ished, the item becomes what is called an obturator, 
employed to dissipate the heat generated by the 
light source of a powerful searchlight. Copper was 
selected for this application because of its high ther- 
mal conductivity and resistance to corrosion 

The manufacturer of this part reports a number 
of economies realized through the specification of 


the extrusion. One comes from the fact that the metal 


choice between the two depends 
upon various factors, such as the machine equip 
ment in a customer’s plant, and the production work 
already assigned to it 
Revere offers extruded shapes in copper and 
copper-base alloys, and aluminum alloys. They can 
save money. However, if you do not purchase such 
metals, please remember that your suppliers may be 
able to furnish you their materials, no matter what 
they are, in sper ial ways or forms, to effect econo 
mies. It would be a good idea to consult them in 
detail and make sure to take advantage of everything 


they can offer you. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 








But—how much 
does her 
cigarette weigh ? 


Believe it or not, there are people 
who are deeply interested in how 
much the lady’s cigarette weighs 


The cigarette is a Lucky. Among 
the people who carefully watch its 
weight are the scientists and tech 
nicians in the Research Laboratory 
of The American Tobacco Company. 


You see, the weight of a cigarette 
in relation to its length and circum- 
ference has a considerable effect on 
the way the cigarette tastes. If it’s 
too heavy, the cigarette will draw 
hard, and the taste will be altered 
If it’s too light, the cigarette will 
burn fast and unpleasantly hot. 


Like humans, Luckies have a right 
weight for their size. Day in and day 
out, this weight is painstakingly 
checked on the most delicate lab 
oratory scales. This, like hundreds of 
similar operations performed in the 
Research Laboratory, guarantees 
every Lucky smoker the pleasure of 
a matchless cigarette. 
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